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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 2 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors ae sfecially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, tozether 
with all desc. iptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it 1s desired that the 
p'otographs should be returned, a suffi tently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

/t must be distiuctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
he owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
‘ussion in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction 

Vols. 1V. and V. of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be obtained 
«1 afpli.ation to the Publisher. Price. bound in green half-morocco, 25s. per 
volume, or 21s. per volume in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. L., 1/., and /11, 
are out of print, All cheques should be madz payable to the Proprietors, 
Country LiFg. 





| THE CARE OF . . . 
RIVER FISH. 











fishes believe that the supply is self-supporting, and 

that preservation is practically not required. This 
comfortable doctrine, lately maintained by Professor Mackintosh 
in his ‘* Resources of the Sea,” is supported by much sensible 
argument and abundant facts. But whatever the force of this 
view may be in reference to the stock of fish in the sea, our 
rivers cannot be “ let alone” to replenish themselves. The stock 
is not even self-maintaining. The inferior kinds of fish steadily 
replace the best kinds, such as trout and grayling, and even if 
there are only trout in a river the balance can seldom be properly 
maintained without care. Big trout are the worst enemies of 
their own race, and the stock, to be up to its proper limit, needs 
managing as carefully as a farm or a garden. 

How to do this is set out in a most useful volume, just 
published, by Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, the Chairman of the 
Severn Fishery Board. The common-sense of river manage- 
ment has never been stated more clearly than in this “‘ Hand- 
book cf Fishery Mauagement” (London: Lawrence and Bullen), 


Ts latest contributors to the subject of preserving sea 
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and if the author is less positive in assertion and fertile in schemes 
for stocking rivers than others who have written at greater length, 
it is because he has had the practical experience which teaches 
caution. His chapters are equally useful to local fishery boards, 
or angling associations which obtain control of the whole or 
greater portion of a river, and to the proprietor who owns a 
part only. 

It is from the point of view of the fishinz club or private 
owner that we propose to discuss some of Mr. Bund’s chapters, 
premising that the book, as a whole, should als» be in the 
hands of every member of a fishery board or of the Thames 
Conservancy. 

Supposing that a reader of Country Lire has bought, or 
proposes to buy, fishing rights on ariver, or that a society means 
to acquire such rights for the purposes of sport. How is either 
going to make the most of the property so obtained? We quite 
agree with Mr. Bund that no money profit will be obtained; 
but the “pleasure profit,” if the art of fishery management were 
not so obscure, will also be remunerative. It is this very 
obscurity, or rather ignorance, which accounts for much of the 
neglect of river management. So little is properly known of 
what goes on under the water that people have got into the way 
of looking on a river as a kind of mystery, and fish as creatures 
which do not answer for care, like pheasants or hares, but which 
‘‘com2 of themselves,” like earwigs or apple blossoms. Mr. 
Bund’s method gets behind all this. 

When you have got your part of a river, with both banks, for 
one bank is no use whatever (except for you to preserve 
fish for the party opposite to catch), the first step is to “learn 
the river’’ thoroughly. First go and look it all over. See what 
fish are visible, and note down what they are—trout, coarse fish, 
pike, grayling, and what numbers you see of each. Then make 
a careful examination of the sources of the food supply. Mr. 
Bund is not quite as sound on this point as we could wish, or 
rather he does not explicitly state that the main, the best and 
the general, food of fish, their ‘‘ staff of life,”’ is the entomostraca, or 
minute water insects and their eggs and larve; in other words, 
the microscopic creatures which are in the popular sense of the 
word “bred” from decaying vegetable and animal matter. Of 
course, they are not bred from it any more than flies are bred 
from carrion; but they and their offspring live upon it, and 
become in turn food for all fish, from the tiny fry to the big 
“tailing” trout. But he is quite aware that it is back- 
waters, with plenty of weeds and drains, and soakage from 
woods and droppings from trees, that furnish food in a general 
way, and makes the acute observation that on parts of a stream 
near which a larch plantation was made the fish which lived 
below the new plantation suddenly increased in size, while those 
above it kept as small as before. Having noted all these sources 
of food, and also the quantity of ground larve in the water, and 
obtained some idea of the amount of surface food in summer, the 
mystery of the river will be partly cleared up. Only partly, for 
the rest is rudely disclosed by a thorough overhaul of the 
contents. These are taken out pool by pool by the net, counted, 
their size roughly noted, and then replaced. Net every pool, 
and incidentally note whether the bottom is free from snags 
and the net comes along easily, in which case it has probably 
been netted by neighbouring poachers, and you will learn where 
to put your stakes. One result of this overhaul will be to show 
whether the river is overstocked or understocked. Mr. Bund 
is more prone to believe in overstocking than most persons of 
his experience. We have very seldom come across a purely 
trout river in England which is overstocked, though often there 
is such a head of coarse fish as will starve the trout and each 
other. But taking the easiest case, a purely trout-producing 
stream, the symptoms of overstocking, that is, of more fish 
than the river will give food and spawning room for, are (1) only 
big fish and very small fish, old cannibals and starvelings, and 
(2) overcrowding of the spawners on the gravel beds where they 
shed their roe. In south county streams these gravel beds are 
often very few and small. The old, over-sized trout must all be 
taken out in every case, as they are the worst ‘ vermin” on 
the river. 

If the stream has a proper stock the fish will be of all 
sizes. But it is twenty to one that the stock is much below 
the mark. In this case do flot turn out fry, which are nearly 
all eaten by the other trout, or even by ducks, but put in 
yearlings, after having carefully selected the proper pools, with 
a nice ford below for them to feed on, and shelter for them 
to run back to. Tle pools selected should be netted repeatedly, 
and the whole stock of large trout in them removed to another 
part of the river or scared away to give the yearlings a chance. 
Then get all the rotting grass, weeds, and vegetable rubbish 
you can into any ditches or open drains running into your water, 
and breed entomostraca till the water in the ditches is as thick 
with them as soup, and the fish will grow. 

Above all, it is well to avoid experiments with other game 
fish until the matter has been considered in more lights than 
one. Who, for instance, would have thought that grayling, 
imported into a Southern trout stream, would get the better of 
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the trout, and even seriously impair their numbers? Yet this 
did happen on a well-known river, and for very good reasons had 
the experimenter known what he was doing—grayling spawn 
in the spring, trout in the autumn. The introducer of 
the grayling would probably not have cared even had he 
remembered this. But it is now well known that fish which 
spawn in the spring always have an advantage over fish, like 
trout, which spawn in the autumn. The eggs laid in winter are 
destroyed by various agencies, and the spring-spawning fish lay 
more eggs because they are better fed. Fish, like fowls, must 
be ‘fed up” to lay well. 

But it is more common for English owners or societies to 
nave to deal with a river where trout and coarse fish are mixed, 
but the latter greatly predominate. Take, for instance, the case 
of a society which is about to take in hand any of the tributaries 
of the Upper Thames, let us say the Windrush. Here is a 
stream full of chub and pike, but a fair trout stream for all 
that. If it is decided to make it a goud trout stream the coarse 
fish must be netted out, or they, being spring spawners, will 
always have the better of the trout. As they will continually 
ascend from the Thames, this netting will have to be constant ; 
but if the nets are always worked near the outfall into the 
Thames the coarse fish will probably keep away, as one of the 
results of recent experience is that they ‘‘ cannot stand the smell 
of hemp.” 

Lastly, it is well to add that indiscriminate turning out 
of fry, or even of yearlings, is of almost no use. If they could 
be put in in millions there might bea surplus from the daily 
meals of jack and chub. But it is not till the latter are either 
removed, or made to move elsewhere, that the young trout get a 
chance. Lastly, it is worth remembering that in a good pool or 
small lake the owner can have things all his own way. But ona 
river the enemy, in the shape of coarse fish, is always watching 
above and below, though the higher up the river a fishery is 
taken, the less trouble it gives. The water gets the full benefit 
of rain, none being drawn off, and there is less chance of 
pollution. 





OT once or twice in this fair paper’s story has it been 
our pleasant duty to sing the praises of Sir Walter 
Gilbey as the triumphant exhibitor of the best of 
horses, and as the encouraging friend of agriculture. Indeed, 
if a list were to be made in order of merit of the Englishmen 
who have done most service to the cause of farming in this 
generation, Sir Walter Gilbey would stand at the very. top 
of it. Some might be bracketed with him; none would be 
above him. No man living has done more, by example and 
precept and generous expenditure, to improve the character 
of our horses. His principles of breeding and selection are 
eminently sound. He has left his mark upon the history of 
English agriculture. 
But to-day we have to honour ourselves by praising Sir 
Walter Gilbey upon another matter. It is not the “ strength 
of an horse” that is in question, but the weakness of man. 
It is not a champion animal that comes from Elsenham Hall, 
ut a manly and convincing appeal. Here we are at the end 
of a bumper harvest, and the whole face of Nature wears a 
golden, if somewhat delusive, smile—delusive because, although 
there is no acute distress among present farmers, prices are still 
y no means what could be desired. It is at this moment that 
Sir Walter Gilbey comes forward to remind us that the wave 
of misfortune which swept over the farms of England in 
the eighties has left its shipwrecked farmers behind it. In 
4 word, he advocates the claims of the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution at the time of harvest thanksgivings. 








It is a timely reminder, an exhortation nct to forget ‘the 
Poor and broken-down farmer, who, by reason of the altered 
‘onditions of agriculture, is left in his old age destitute of the 
necessities of life.” The appeal is addressed in the first place to 
ministers of religion of all denominations, and they are urged to 
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devote the collections made on the occasion of harvest thanks- 
givings to increasing the funds of the institution. It is not the 
first time that the appeal has been made, and it has been 
successful on the whole. Church offertories produced £2,100 in 
1886, before Sir Walter’s first appeal was made; they produced 
£7,950 last year. But they might easily produce a great deal 
more, and Sir Walter Gilbey is certainly well within his rights 
in pointing out that ‘the churches in such localities as Belgrave 
Square, Chester Square, Grosvenor Square, Bryanston Square, 
Portland Place, and Westminster are conspicuous by their 
absence from the list of church offertories acknowledged in the 
council’s report.’’ He points out also that the disparity between 
the amount received as subscriptions, and the amount paid as 
pensions, is flagrant in the counties of Cumberland, Dorset, 
Hunts, Lincoln, Suffolk, and Wilts, and in Wales. May we 
venture to recommend the clergy and others in those counties 
to communicate with Mr. C. B. Shaw, the secretary, at 26, 
Charles Street, St. James’s. 

We impress the claims of this institution, because it is 
absolutely above suspicion, which is more than can be said of 
a good many institutions, because it is in need, and because 
there is not room for one moment’s doubt as to the excellence of 
its objects. It has 1,314 pensioners, farmers, their wives, 
widows, and unmarried orphan daughters, over sixty-five years 
of age. Although it distributed nearly £28,000 last year, it was 
necessary to turn away no fewer than 230 applicants for 
sheer lack of funds, and that was in a year of great national 
prosperity. These things ought not to be, and we venture to 
remind Englishmen of all ranks of the existence of this institution, 
and of its needs. Nay, more, on the principle that charity 
begins at home, we make bold to say that the institution has 
greater claims upon the charity and the sympathy of Englishmen 
than any which involves the expenditure of money over-sea. 





The Daily News has got the ingenuous Esterhazy on the hip. 
Some days ago it published a report that Esterhazy had been 
hooted in the London streets, and had taken refuge in a cab. 
Esterhazy then wrote a letter of indignant denial to the Lazly 
News. It was, he said, untrue that he had been hooted by 
Englishmen ; it would have been cowardly and out of character 
for Englishmen to do anything of the kind, and as for Esterhazy 
himself, ‘il n’y a pas de foule que me ferait sauter dans un cab 
pour fuir.”” Now we take leave to remind Esterhazy, whom it 
would be absurd to address by any courteous prefix, that, while 
he has so far shown no desire to ‘ face the music,” there is a 
point of degraded scoundrelism which a man can reach when it 
is honourable to hoot him if he dares toappear among the haunts 
of men. Meanwhile the Datly News prints a fac-simile of the 
bordereau, and of a page of Esterhazy’s letter. Of that we:have 
only to say that the resemblance is so close as to amount almost 
to identity, and that, M. Bertillon and his gabarit notwithstanding, 
we have less doubt than ever that Esterhazy wrote the bordereau. 
Such doubt as we had before arose simply from the fact that 
Esterhazy had confessed the authorship of the document: 





The sad death of Mr. Shiriey Ball at the Dublin Horse 
Show threw quite a gloom over what was otherwise a :great 
success. Mr. Ball, wheiwas only twenty-nine years of age, ~vas 
the eldest son of the late°Gaptain Shirley Ball of the 8th Hussars, 
and having been brought up in the sporting county of Meath, he 
had taken the deepest interest in all matterspertaining to sport 
from his boyhood. A bold and well-known -#ider:-to hounds, he 
was a prominent man with “the Wards” and “the Meaths:”; a 
good polo player, he used to be No. 1 in the Meath team. with 
Mr. John Watson and Captain Hone; he kept a few race-horses, 
and occasionally rode them himself. Altogether: he; wa3@good 
all-round sportsman, and his death is deeply regiistted,7-The 
horse he was riding was a good jumper, and, wellknowf; with 
the Meath foxhounds. The accident occurred early.-in thi€: first 
c mpetitioa, at the second fence, the horse taking it:awkwardly, 
and, ‘* pecking’ on landing, threw the rider heavily on his_ head. 
He never recovered consciousness, and died next morning at 
2.30 a.m. ai 

If a visitor or resident set fire by carelessness to a field of 
wheat and burnt it, he would almost. certainly be sued, and 
have to pay some £40 or £50 compensation. This is so well 
known that there is hardly an instance of even the most careless 
‘“‘trippers” doing such a thing. Yet they set fire to moors, 
thousands: of acres of which are burnt and hundreds of pounds 
worth of game destroyed, without a thought, and we are sorry to 
say without the perpetrators being discovered and made to pay 
for it. A very bad case of this shocking waste has occurred 
for the second time on the Scarborough and Pickering moors. 
Last week we mentioned that the Ebberston South Moors 
and the: moors from Troutsdale and Hilla Green towards 
Hutton Bushel were all on fire, and backward young grouse, 
tabbits, and hares perished by hundreds in the flames and 
smoke. The bee farms set to gather the moor honey were also 
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burnt. The moors will probably be ruined for years by this 
deplorable mischief. The fire goes down many feet into the 
peat, which burns like a great turf fire. Some years ago the late 
Mr. Frank Lockwood suffered in the same way, the moors 
near Scarborough rented by him being completely burnt out. 





Moving Northward, as most of us at this time of year are 
moving—grouse-wards and salmon-wards—one cannot fail to be 
struck by the increasing greenness of the country with every 
northward hundred miles one goes. It has been dry, even in the 
North—big rivers even are running low, and little rivers are only 
trickling—but there has not been the severe drought that has 
burnt up the South. The salmon netters have been doing good 
work all along the East Coast of Scotland, and there seems to be 
a goodly number of fish. The nets are coming off now, and we 
have got a freshet to let the fish up the rivers just when it was 
wanted. That badly-needed blessing granted, the angling should 
be good. But on the whole, with grouse, partridges, pheasants, 
and ground game all above the average, the sportsman has 
never been able to look forward to a better year. 





In spite of the drought and the extremely low state of the 
water, it is wonderful how good the fishing in the Tay has 
already been, even before the taking off of the nets. There has 
been quite a good run of grilse. ‘The nets have done wonders. 
Something like three hundred fish was the take in a single day, 
but this was before the water had run down quite so low. If 
rain should come now, just after the nets are off, to bring up the 
waiting fish, the angler might expect a gay time indeed. 





We in England are not singular in finding ourselves short 
of water. It is said to be the lowest Nile that has ever been 
known, and a low Nile means, and will mean until the dams 
and irrigation works are complete, terrible things for Egypt. 
But in everything there is compensation, and it may be that this 
very fact will enable the workers on the dam to complete it 
more quickly than if the flooded river had come down with a 
bigger body of water. Ultimately, therefore, that which looks 
like a present curse may prove a disguised blessing ; but of course 
it is hard to realise blessings under these disguises. 





Some exceedingly curious and interesting experiments with 
carrier pigeons have lately been made by the Compagnie Trans- 
Atlantique. The object of the great French shipping company 
is to ascertain whether carries pigeons can play a useful part 
in the event of a breakdown at sea. This ingenious idea seems 
to have been first suggested to the directors some two years ago, 
when one of the Trans-Atlantic passenger steamers, La Cham- 
pagne, was delayed a great number of days by a breakdown in 
her machinery, all efforts to attract the attention of passing 
vessels having failed, owing to the fact that the vessel had soon 
drifted far out of the usual course. So far the experiments have 
proved highly successful; indeed, on one occasion a cage of 
carrier pigeons on La Bretagne were able to play a really useful 
vole. La Bretagne was. 360 miles out at sea when she came 
across a British sailing ship in distress, the Bothnia. A short 
account of the affair, including the names of those rescued and of 
the drowned, was confided to the care of seven carrier pigeons, 
of whom three either reached land or else alighted on other 
vessels, one of which, the Chatterton, was able to cable the news 
thus brought both to America and to Paris many days before 
La Bretagne would have been able to do so. Another of the 
seven birds found its way back to its own cot at Rennes, but 
minus the message, which must have been either lost or destroyed 
on the way from the coast. 





A good harvest at all points, but rather short in the straw 
in parts, is the verdict that may be taken as true generally of a 
year that is more than normally in the favour of agriculture in all 
its branches. Stock, on the other hand, are suffering in condition 
and price from the lack of pasture for which the drought is 
responsible, and dairy produce is failing from the same cause. 





Both the excellence of the harvests and the severe drought 
seem to be far distributed this year. It is a record harvest year 
in the annals of Manitoba, and all the accounts of agriculture on 
the Continent are good; so, to take an insular and selfish view 
of the matter, it does not seem as if the British farmer would 
reap all, in the shape of hard cash, that he might wish from the 
good harvest. Corn will be cheap—unless indeed a war occur, 
which even the harassed agriculturist can hardly wish. 





The fatal boating accident that lately occurred on the Wye 
is a sad instance of the facility with which may happen an 
accident quite unforeseen, yet which might have been foreseen 
very casily. _ In all probability it was not until the very moment 
that the occupants of the boat found themselves in the water, 
after the crash, that they had the slightest idea that an accident 
was imminent. People goin boats and come, back scatheless, 
and familiarity breeds contempt of danger that is not realised, 
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But it is very necessary to recognise—and the accident on the 
Wye gives point to it—that there is always danger and necessity 
for caution when a boat in a strong current is nearing the piers 
of a bridge or any fixed obstruction. The pace of the boat is go 
considerable that a touch against any unyielding thing means a 
severe shock, and the very strength of stream that gives the boat 
its dangerous pace diminishes the chances of safety in case of a 
capsize. It is an accident that should serve as a warning against 
many similar ones. 





Probably owing to the dry summer following a wet spring, 
that encouraged a good growth of vegetation, among the insects 
that seem specially numerous is the humming-bird hawk moth, 
We have seen this interesting moth darting hither and thither 
and hovering over a flower on many evenings of the late summer, 
and it is no doubt this that has inspired a correspondent of one of 
the daily papers to write of the curious appearance of a humming. 
bird in England. He admits that when he first saw the creature 
he took it for a bumble, or humble bee, but later perceived that 
it was a humming-bird, and gives the facts to science without 
reserve, attributing the unusual phenomenon to the hot weather, 
The hot weather may be in part responsible, but rather in a 
subjective and indirect manner, as it affects the eyesight and 
brain of an observer, for despite all the writer of the letter says, 
it is to be feared that his first surmise, namely, that the thing he 
saw was a bee, was nearer the mark. No doubt it was the moth 
which imitates the movements and manners of the humming-bird 
so exactly; and we must still resign ourselves to the sad fact 
that this moth is the nearest approach to the humming-bird that 
England has to show us. 





The swallows are already beginning to gather in small com. 
panies, as if they were thinking of their flight to the South, but they 
are not likely to leave us just yet, so long as the warm weather 
and abundance of insect-life continue. According to the theories 
of some ornithologists, the food supply is the point that most 
largely determines the migration question. In any case, it must 
be a factor. Probably, when once it begins, autumn will come 
upon us like an armed man. The foliage, after the long drought, 
will be ready to fall at the first touch of the frost. An early 
harvest and leaf early off the tree naturally go together. 
Coverts should be ready for shooting as soon as the pheasants are 
ready to be shot in them—yet another boon for the shooter in a 
year that is unusually gracious to him. 





In all probability this succession of two hot summers will 
encourage many gardeners to try growing delicate kinds of plants 
that do not normally flourish out of doors in our climate. A 
promising instance in point is the flowering pomegranate that 
has been brought to our notice; and in several gardens 
that we know the out of door growing of camellias has 
been attended with success. The importance of giving good 
drainage to plants likely to suffer from cold is not always appre- 
ciated. A water-logging soil that keeps in the wet and will not 
let it run through is fatal to them. Throughout this dry weather 
those who have followed the plan of Mr. Robinson in his rose 
garden of laying flat stones on the beds to keep the sun from 
baking the ground too severely, will have found this light 
labour well rewarded. 





People in general find it hard to understand how it can be 
as hot as it is very capable of being in August and September, 
long after Midsummer Day is past, and the sun’s rays no 
longer strike so vertically. The reason probably is to be found 
in the retained and radiated heat of the earth, which has been 
going through a cooking process all the summer. Moreover, it 
is very well known in tropical countries that the chief danger of 
sunstroke does not occur when the sun’s rays are vertical, for a 
head covering with any breadth of brim then protects the back of 
the neck, which is the weak spot, perfectly. It is when the rays 
are more slanting that they find out weak joints in the harness. 
And, again, it is on the dull heavy days that the risk of heat 
apoplexy is greater than in bright sunshine. All these little facts 
are common-places in the tropics, but are unknown or unheeded 
in England, where we seldom have a dangerous degree of heat. 
But if our present summers intend to become normal we shall 
have to make ourselves acquainted with all the wisdom of the 
tropics. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


HE Hon. Mrs. George Keppel, whose picture, with that 
of her five year old daughter Violet, is to be found on 
our first page, is the daughter of Admiral Sir William 

Edmonstone, Bart. Her husband, who was at one time in the 
and Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders, is the younger brother 
of the Earl of Albemarle, and also of the Hon. Derek Keppel, 
the popular Equerry-in-Waiting to H.R.H. the Duke of York. 
Her town house is 11, Hertford Street, Mayfair. 
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of growth, and during the brief period of fruit gathering busy 
and populous colonies of “ pickers”’ are brought together, and 
hundreds of train loads of fruit despatched daily to the great 
market centres, to be consumed while fresh, or preserved. ‘‘ Fine 
strawberry,” is a familiar cry in the London streets in July, but it 
is only within recent years that the industry has assumed its 
present enormous proportions. We are less concerned now, 
however, with the cultivation of the plant for market than its 
improvement with a view to obtain fruits of rich flavour and 
extend the season of the strawberry into the autumn. Of course, 
the possessor of a forcing-house may have strawberries whilst the 





FILLBASKET (NEW). 


snow still whitens the ground and the winter winds whistle 
through the trees, but forced fruits are luxuries in which the true 
flavour of the “ berries’ gathered from the open beds is in a large 
degree lost. 

In the early years of this century, when all the principal 
types of Fragaria (the botanical name of the strawberry) which 
have been utilised in the production of the strawberries known to 
the present generation had been introduced, namely, the Alpine 
strawberry from the high lands of Europe, the North American 
or Virginian strawberry, the South American or Chilian species, 
and our own native wood species, many seedlings were raised by 
various growers. A few of these early productions have been 
preserved, but the majority are lost or superseded by the 
improved kinds of later years. Many 
accomplished hybridisers have assisted 
in the interesting work of bringing 
the strawberry to its present condition, 
and we must praise the Messrs. Laxton 
of Bedford, who, as father and sons, 
have carried on. their trials for over 
forty years with great success, through 
conducting their crosses in a way at 
once scientific and systematic. 

It is far from our wish to enter into 
dry details concerning a scientific 
pursuit, but we know that if any 
readers interested in the raising of new 
flowers or fruits were to visit the 
grounds at Bedford in strawberry time 
they would be rewarded by a vision 
of seedlings, amongst them perhaps 
some in the course of time to become 
household fruits, unequalled in the 
world. There the visitors will see 
several acres devoted entirely to seed- 
lings, all the outcome of special fertili- 
sation betweeen varieties of recognised 
virtues, and each cross has been made 
with the object of combining some 
important characters, perhaps extending 
the season, improving the flavour, or 
correcting faults in habit. A number 
of the seedlings secured by each cross 
are planted out for trial and comparison with those already 
in existence. All are duly labelled, to indicate their origin, 
and careful observations are taken during the fruiting season 
to determine those kinds worthy of increase by runners for 
more extended trial another season. When one knows that 
a promising strawberry is tried. for even six years, some- 
times, before being offered to the public, it is neédless to 
declare that raising new strawberries is attended with consider- 
able expense and disappointment. As the years roll on, it 
becomes more difficult to select the hybrids for further considera- 
tion, owing to the great care that has been taken in the selection 
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of the parents and the re-selection of the offspring during the 
past forty years. 

To enumerate all the varieties raised by Messrs. Laxton 
would mean a long list of strawberries already familiar in the 
English garden, but one can give some idea of the range of 
variation by mentioning a few of the more important recent 
acquisitions. Royal Sovereign is one of the finest strawberries 
ever raised, and should be grown in gardens, private as well as 
market. One of our illustrations depicts potfuls of fruit pro. 
duced by early forcing, and, happily, it is one of the few straw. 
berries that retains in a measure its brisk flavour when developed 
under glass. Of its wonderful freedom it is unnecessary to 
write—the illustration displays that feature. A well-known 
gardener told the writer not many weeks ago that the two 
strawberries he grew more freely than any othcrs were Royal 
Sovereign for forcing and early crops out of doors, and Latest of 
All to finish the season of the larger fruits. Latest of All is not 
only free, late, and of good colour, but wonderfully rich in 
flavour, and we are delighted to know that it is flavour that 
Messrs. Laxton have striven to impart to their introductions. 

It is interesting to notice also that the shape of the fruit 
varies considerably, some almost oval, others thick and flattened. 
Monarch is a hybrid of handsome form, a second early variety 
of importance, both for colour, freedom, and quality. Leader is 
well named; it is likely to become chief of the midsummer 
strawberries, and those who need the fruit in the winter or early 
spring will value it, as one does the Royal Sovereign, for this 
purpose. Mentmore is another fine strawberry for giving a 
bountiful supply ; and thus one might go on enumerating until 
the task became arduous. Crosses are, of course, made between 
strawberries raised by Messrs. Laxton themselves; thus one 
finds that the recent fine novelty named Fillbasket is the result 
of hybridising Royal Sovereign and Latest of All. 

The Messrs. Laxton are overshadowing with their wonderful 
productions the strawberries that Dean Hole’s schoolboy thought 
the most priceless treasures in the English garden. May we 
hope that Messrs. Laxton will long continue their good work, 
for such it is to raise new fruits, so wholesome and luscious as 
the strawberry. There is a noble list of old favourites still dear 
to the British pomologist who pins his faith to the Napiers, 
Keen’s Seedling, Paxtons, President, and others, but the 
Bedford hybrids are upsetting the old order of things, and Royal 
Sovereign and Latest of All are grown in thousands by private 
and market gardeners. Flavour, piquant and refreshing, is 
always desirable, and whilst this firm strive to obtain this, we 
wish them success in their interesting undertakings. 

The strawberry is a fruit for every man’s garden, whether 
the cottager who grows a few rows in his vegetable patch or the 
market gardener with his broad acres. It is one of the easiest 





FORCED ROYAL SOVEREIGN. 


fruits to grow, seldom disappoints, and, like its relative the 
raspberry or the juicy mulberry, is never satisfactory when 
and packed. Strawberries must be gathered in the home garden, 
brought fresh to the breakfast table, with the dew still upon them, 
and filled with aroma, dainty and appetising before a July sun 
breaks through the misty morn. And this morning feast may be 
continued into the later months of the year by growing Laxtons 
later kinds, the little Hautbois, or the Quatre Saisons of the French, 
delicious little fruits of various colours, which are very easily 
raised from seed, and which, like the Frontignan grape, if small 
are deliciously palatable. We have written, we think, sufficient 
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of this homely fruit to show 
that the hybridist has not 
forgotten it, but is ever 
watchful to introduce varieties 
for the British public to relish. 

These notes are season- 
able, too, for the planting 
time has arrived, when one may 
try some of the sterling novel- 
ties from Bedford, without 
necessarily forsaking the old 
favourites that for many years 
have given their fruits for the 
dessert or preserve. We have 
spent many interesting hours 
in the nurseries and gardens 
of England, and, amongst the 
most pleasurable, one hot July 
day in the strawberry fields of 
Messrs. Laxton. 


° ? 

‘First-class’ Indeed 
NEXORABLE space, or, to be 
| more precise, its opposite, stands 
in the way of our desire to be all 
thin;s to all men and to give full 
accounts of such events as_ last 
Saturday’s racing at Hampton. But 
the picture of ULva, a first-class 
sailing boat, a beauty to look upon 
and a wonder to go, is a tempta ion 
which caunot be resis‘ed. All that 
happened on Saturday was that this 
swift 1898 creation of Mr. Burgoyne, 
of Kingston, which is the property 
of Mr. Knowles, won the ‘‘silver burgee” of the Thames Valley Sailing 
Club after one of those unsatis‘actory races in which one boat, Atalanta, 
got becalmed, and the final issue was settled by drifting. But just look 
at Ulva’s previous performances. In 1898 she won the Clayton Challenge 
Cups of the Thames and the Thames Valley Sailing Clubs, and at 
Bourne End won the Connaught Challenge Cup of the Upper Thames 
Club, and during the sailing week at Bourne End she won the Challenge Cup, 
presented by H.M. the Queen in 1893, and the Thames Champion Cup. 
In her hone club—the Thames Valley—she is the holler of the Hampton 

Challenge Bowl, and now of the “ silver burgee.” 


1, S. Catford. 





T appears to be practically :e tled tha: the cycle trade proposes to create an 
autumnal boom in free whee! machines, and there is no doubt that many 
people will be buying them experimentally before very long. There are so 

many types already in the market, however, that the prospective purchaser will 
have to put himself through a liberal education on the subject before he can 
legitimately make up his mind as to which sys:em to adopt. Both as regards 
thé inner mechanism of the hub, with which the average cyclist will probably 
hot concern himself, and as to the means employed for the application of 
controlling power, there is a considerable amount of diversity of opinion amongst 
the makers them:elves.* It is only necessary perhaps to say, in regard to the 
construction of the hui mechanism, that the two main types in the field are the 
clutch and the ratchet respectively. The former has been more generally adopted, 
tut unwisely I venture to think, as its efficiency is bound to be impaired by wear. 
The racchet may be equally susceptible to wear, but the results are very 
different. 

It is the brake question, however, which will chiefly agitate the rider. He 
has the option of innumerable combinations. Two brakes are usual, and rightly 
regarded as essential to a free wheel mount, but what the two are to be, and 
how they are to be applied, is a matter which is beset with numerous variations. 
It may be assumed that the front brake will be worked by an ordinary lever, 
and the options open to the rider are those of an ordinary rubber spoon brake and 
atim brake respectively. The Lack wheel may be operated upon by a hand 
brake from the handle-bar, or a brake applied by the feet. The latter 
may be a tyre brake or a rim brake. The chief complications, however, occur 
in the matter of the application of the foot-acted rim brake, and an endless 
discussion will be waged round the question of whether the brake should be 
applied at one point or at any point of the crank revolution. Those that are 
applicable at. any point are themselves subdivided into two classes, for some are 
controlled by a spring, while one well-known pattern at least has no intercepting 
medium whatever, and is unq ‘estionably liable to Le too abruptly applied in 
case of sudden emergency. In ordinary circumstances, no doubt, there is not 
much to choose between the various types, for with a little practice the rider asa 
tule should be able to master the peculiarities of hisown machine. But the chief 
argument against the free wheel system er se is that it is less satisfactory than 
the conventional fixed gear in respect of sudden emergencies, and if free 
Wheelers wish to establish their new-found love on a basis of permanent popu- 
larity, they should do all they can to discourage the more risky types of brake 
mechanism. 
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No doubt the preponderance of the | rake-at any-point machines is due to 
the fact that they naturally appeal to those who have not enquired into the 
subject, for a man who is contronted with a machine the rear brake of which 
can only be applied at one portion of the crank revolution, may naturally assume 
that there are periods when he would be powerless to retard his machine, and 
that a good deal could happen while the crank was making its round, As a 
matter of fact, however, this surmise ignores several vital factors n the situation. 
In the first place, there is always the front wheel hand brake to depend upon, 
and as it is often a rim brake, it is in itself sufficient to cope with any emergency ; 
the foot-acted brake is a mere matter of convenience for general work, But it 
will also be found that, even with the brake-at-any-point systems, the rider 
usually applies the brake when his feet are in one particular position, and it is 
this position which the brake-at-one-point machines adopt. The brake-at-any- 
point man, therefore, gets accustomed to applying retarding power in one position, 
and when an unusually sudden emer ency arises he is unai.le to gauge the amount 
of p »wer to be applied if the feet happen to be in another position at the moment, 
and the result may be disastrous. 

Nor is it difficult, as at first might seem probable, for the brake-at-one-point 
man to apply retarding power quickly when the feet do not happen to be in the 
right position ; as the cranks are free, however, only a fractional amount of time 
is required to carry the foot either forward or backward to the position where 
power can be applied. It is important that this distinction should Le. clearly 
understood. In ordinary travelling, on a fixed gear machine, the crank wiil 
take some time to get from one position to another, according to the gear of the 
machine ; but on a free wheel the cranks are flying loose, and if the feet are in 
the wrong position when the brake has tu be suddenly applied, to slip the cranks 
backward is the work of an instant, and altogether independent of the progress 
of the machine. 

A paramount advantage, moreover, of the brake-at-one-point system is that 
it gives so much more option to the rider in the matter of maintaining his feet 
in a restful position when the wheel is running free ; whereas with the brake- 
at-any-point machine, if not controlled by a spring, one rides with the uneasy 
consciousness that any obstruction in the road may momentarily drive the foot 
back and so appiy the brake. 

A letter was published in the Press the other day strongly advocating the 
forward position of saddle adjustment, or rather a comparatively straight 
diagonal of the machine itself instead of one with a pronounced rake. This 
theory is not uncommon, but is none the less fallacious, and leads to an infinity 
of saddle trouble that might otherwise Le avoided. It is very little, if any, 
additional impetus that is derivable from a forward position of the body, for if 
the rider’s weight comes more into play on the down stroke of the pedal it is 
much more likely to hang on the up stroke, in consequence of his insecure 
position on the saddle peak. As the crank bracket does not move torward of 
itself, a forward adjustment of the saddle involves a vertical position of the 
leg stroke, forces the rider on to the peak, and gives him an insecure and 
uncomlortaile hold upon his seat, as well as producing that cyclist’s bugbear— 
perineal pressure. 

When the peak is carried backwards, however, say from 2in. to qin. 
behind the crank axle, the leg stroke of the rider is oblique instead of vertical, 
and this tends to force him backwards and on to his saddle, so that he sits on 
the broad part of it without difficulty, and is conscious of little perineal p.essure ; 
in fact, if he employs a saddle of scientific design like the St. Crispin he will 
experience no perineal pressure at all. This question of adjustment of the 
saddle in its relation to the crank axle is of far greater importance than is 
generally supposed, and only the other day I was appiied to by a vete an, 
who was suffering agonies from the fact that he was riding well forward, but 
enjoyed a cessation of his troubles when I moved his saddle backwards. 

The discrepancy between the penalties inflicted on the cyclist who is an 
offender and the man who offends against the cyclist continues to be a source of 
comment. At Kenilworth, for example, a few days ago, a driver was charged 
with being drunk whilst in charge ot a horse and trap. He was discovered, it 
was deposed, on the main roid between Leamington and Kenilworth in a 
drunken sleep in his trap. Two cyclists aroused him, and he drove on to 
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Chester Hill, at the bottom of which he overturned the trap. He was then on 
the wrong side of the road, and had no lights. A Leamington rider was 
descending the hill, and, seeing no lights, crashed into the horse. He was 
thrown off his machine and injured, while as his bicycle was also damaged he 
had to walk the remainder of the journey to Leamington. The chairman of the 
Kenilworth Bench said that the case was one of the worst that had ever come 
before them, and the defendant was liable to a heavy penalty. He might, the 
chairman added, have killed the cyclist. To some minds, no doubt the subse- 
quent fine ef £1 and 18s. 6d. costs was adequate, but it is certainly lenient as 
compared with the treatment meted out to offending cyclists. The 43 fine ona 
Warwickshire wheelman who spurted down hill in order to avoid being worried 
by a pack of hounds may be recalled as a cace in point. THe Pitcrim, 











STAG HUNTING 
.. ON EXMOOR. 3 





LDERMAN’S BARROW is a popular fixture with the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds, because it always means a day spent on the open 
moor, and generally means a gallop. On Wednesday it meant both. A 
herd of stags was reported to be lying in some deep oracken in a little combe, 
and the pack having been kennelled, three couple of hounds were taken to rouse 
the deer, and, if possible, single out a good stag. As riders approached the 
deer jumped up, and made off over some of the roughest part of Exmoor, 
turning now and again to gaze at hounds and horsemen. Twenty-two wild 
stags together is a sight not often seen, and amply repaid those who had made 
so long a journey to see it, Scent was not very good, but hounds ran at a very 
fair pace over Exe Head and ‘ The Chains,” quite fast enough for the horsemen 
struggling after them, a good many of whom were making the acquaintance of 
** The Chains” for the first time. 

‘* The Chains” is a wide stretch of very soft peaty ground, the highest land 
on Exmoor, from which issue the rivers Barle, Exe, Lyn, and Bray. It is 
covered in a dry summer with a luxuriant crop of grass, which effectually hides 
from view the numerous drainage trenches, about 1ft. wide and from rft. to 3ft. 
deep, which many years ago were dug across it. When the moor is wet no one 
crosses ‘‘ The Chains” if they can possibly go round, and those who must cross 
go warily. Ina drought like the present, when a big field of riders charges 
recklessly over it, many are surprised to find that what appears to be a smooth 
sea of grass empties saddles as fast as any strongly-fenced country. It is soft 
failing, however, and no one was hurt. 

The herd scattered alter a time, but it was not till well on in the afternoon 
that a single stag was got away by himself. The pack was laid on near the 
Brendon Road, and led the field a nice gallop over perfectly sound going by. 
Trout Hill and Manor Allotment to the plantations beside Badgworthy, where 
a number of fresh deer were roused, and the hunted stag saved himself. 

A big field assembled on Friday at Corner’s Gate, when the coverts opposite 
Bradley Farm, in the Barle Valley, were drawn. Four good stags went away 
from Well Wood down the valley. Scent was very bad, and the coverts 
seemed to be alive with deer, so that hounds kept on dividing ; but 
some of them held fast to the right line, and after working right dows 
to Marsh Bridge and back to Whiterocks, forced their deer away over Anstey 
Common. From there we had a capital gallop over miles of heather to the 
Molland coverts. Through these the stag beat backwards and forwards for a 
long time, but hounds stuck close to him, and once more he turned up the hill 
and gave us another nice spin over Cuzzicombe Common and Molland Common 
as if for the Hawkridge Woods, but his strength was not equal to crossing this 
long extent of moorland, and he turned down to Combe Wood, where he stood 
to bay and was killed. A very heavy deer with a fine head carrying brow bay 
and tray with four points on top on one side and three on the other. This was 
the first stag we have seen this year whose head was quite clear of velvet. It 
was a very pretty piece of hunting, and Anthony, the huntsman, deserves the 
greatest credit for bringing his deer to hand, after upwards of six hours’ hard 
work, in spite of burning sun and dust rendering scent very indi.jerent indeed. 


BIRD HOUSES. 











Tos art of providing artificial shelter for birds to nest in is 








not as well understood in this country as in America. 

There, in the New England States, it is customary for 
most country houses to possess a bird house in the garden, made 
expressly for birds to build nests in. These bird houses are often of 
very considerable size, and sometimes of quaint and fanciful forms. 
More commonly they are made like gigantic dolls’ houses, each 
room having an entrance through the window and being destined 
for occupation by a separate family of birds. These soon learn what 
the houses are meant for, and there is considerable competition 
to occupy them as married quarters. The blue birds are the 
favourites with the owners of the bird houses; but the English 
sparrow usually does its best to forestall all others, and has to be 
evicted. The experiment of setting a basket in a tree, as here 
shown, seems rather too simple to attract our English species ; 
but in this case it was quite successful, and a song-thrush came 
and built in it as here shown. It evidently regarded it as AN 
EvicisLe Buitpinec Sire and occupied it at once. Boxes set in 
trees, with a hole bored at one side, are almost certain. to be 
occupied by starlings, and all the birds which build in holes are 
ready to take up their quarters in them, except such as, like the 
woodpecker and wryneck, prefer to dig holes for themselves. 
Near Eastleigh, in Hampshire, a lady has taken advantage of the 
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1. T. Newman. AN ELIGIBLE BUILDING SITE.  ~epytignt 


liking which tom-tits have for building in letter-boxes. She has 
had two sham letter-boxes made, with lids which lift up. In 
each of these a tom-tit has built this year, and while the birds were 
sitting anyone could go and lift up the lids of the boxes and look at 
them. They never moved, and the whole arrangement made a 
very pretty and interesting little side-show in the garden. 
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ONE BOOK—AFTER ALL. 


HREE novels, all of them marked by clear merit, but none of them 

| of transcendent brilliancy, are the main burden of my song to-day. _ First 
of them in order of merit comes ‘‘ A Modern Mercenary,” by K. and 

H. Prichard (Smith, Elder). On the title page K. and H. translate themselves 
into K. and Hesketh, and underneath is printed, in brackets, “ E. and H. 
Heron.” From this it is to be inferred that these authors, of whorn at least one 
seems to have the feminine touch, have written before. If that inference be 
correct, I can but regret that it has not fallen to my lot to meet these writers 
earlier, for ‘*A Modern Mercenary” is certainly a long way above the average 
of modern novels. In many ways, particularly in its «fanciful impossibility, in 
its air of vraisemblance, in its locale, and in its crispness of dialogue, it 
reminds one of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.” Yet there is a difference, which may 
be to the good or to the bad, according to the taste of the reader, between the two 
books. In ‘‘Zenda” the reader is carried away by the story, and his interest 
in it is keen ; but he is never harrowed. To my mind the supreme merit of 
that masterpiece of ‘‘ Anthony Hope’s” pen is that while you follow the course 
of events and enter upon delicious situations with the keenest possible attention, 
the delicate playfulness of the author is none the less always apparent. In its 
way it is as playful as ‘‘ The Dolly Dialogues,” and so it refreshes the mind. 
«¢ A Modern Mercenary ” is, in its way, as impossible a story as ‘‘ Zenda”; 
but, as one reads, the sense of reality grows upon one, and there are moments 
at which the interest becomes almost painful. Having said thus much, 
let me try to give some idea of the story and some of the characters. 
John Rallywood is a soldier of fortune. He has been brought up 
to be the over of a great estate in Lincolnshire, an American claimant 
has turned up to dispossess him, and under the advice of Major Counsellor, 
a veteran diplomatist (and a very fine English type), he has taken service in the 
Army of the Duchy of Maisau, one of those tiny little states of which a few 
still survive in Europe. There we find him as a soldier of fortune, just at the 
moment when Maiisau, usually a place of no importance, is the centre 0 
diplomatic intrigue. For five years he has been in the cavalry of the frontier, 
doing quite monotonous work, and he is on the point of resigning his cm 
mission when Counsellor advises him to stay, and Selpdorf, the first Minister 
(another very complex and well-drawn character), gives him a commission in 
the Guard. From that moment love, political intrigue, fighting, and _hair- 
breadth escapes follow one upon the other, and are mixed up one with another 
in the most exciting fashion. For, observe, the Duke of Maasau is a senseless 
and spendthrift trifler with, nevertheless, a spark of manliness and nobility in 
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him when the pinch comes; and Selpdorf is toying with Germany, having 
none the less a certain loyalty to Madsau in his heart, and he is inclined to 
favour the German cause on the terms that the German diplomat will marry 
his daughter Valerie (another very charming and complex character), and 
Valerie, a whimsical woman, a brave and a beautiful, plays many strange parts, 
but is drawn towards Rallywood all through. Then Sagan, the colonel of the 
Guard, has designs upon the Crown, and Selpdorf, who never actually 
knows to which party he belongs, but really thinks of Madsau before every- 
thing, has given Rallywood his commission in the Guard because he has 
infinite confidence in the bravery, the honesty, the silent military obedience, 
and the crass stupidity of an Englishman. It is a hard prospect before Rally- 
wood. To start with, he has to fight his way into the Guard, for the gentlemen 
of the Guard are of the noblest blood in Maisau and wonderful fighters. (All 
the same, perhaps it is going a little too far to permit one of them to shoot 
fifteen swallows on the wing with a Service revolver in the course of half-an-hour 
before breakfast.) With what wonderful heroism Rallywood fights his way 
into their ranks and into the esteem of some of them, the reader may learn from 
the book itself. Afterwards there are some very fin: and stirring scenes. Here 
is the pith of one of them. Sagan and Elmur, the German intriguers, have 
enticed the Duke to visit Sagan’s castle, and they have plotted to murder him 
there. Isolde, Sagan’s vain, silly, and beautiful wife, is as much in love with 
Rallywood, or greedy of attention from him, as Valerie Selpdorf herself. 
Rallywood and his friend Unziar of the Guard are on guard in the Duke’s 
ante-room. There is first a very pretty and clever dialogue, in which Valerie is 
induced to disguise herself as Isolde, and to attempt, in a half-hearted way, to 
seduce Rallywood from his post. The preliminaries of this scene, Isolde’s 
genuine terror of her husband, her desire that Rallywood should be present to 
save her from him, the way in which she plays on Valerie’s very natural 
jealousy, are worked up with infinite cleverness, I have said that Valerie’s 
attempt was half-hearted. In fact she never meant to seduce Rallywood from 
his post, but only to warn him of the coming danger, and to allay the suspicions 
roused in her breast by Isolde’s boasts of attentions paid to her by Rallywood. 
How she warns Rallywood at the risk of her life, how she comes back still not 
without suspicion, how Isolde taunts her and she says, ‘‘If you really loved him 
you would rather he was there, with his honour, than here, without it ’—all these 
things are told with great vigour, Then comes the fight, grim and great, in the 
ante-room. Unziar is disposed of by a treacherous trick ; the defence is left to 
Rallywood and a single trooper. ‘** You force me to extreme measures,’ cried 
Sagan. ‘Remove the man,’ he ordered, ‘as quietly as may be. We must 
not alarm His Highness.’ There was a clatter of arms as Sagan’s followers 
advanced, The foremost of them ran in upon Rallywood, the swords met, 
Rallywood’s sleeve was ripped from wrist to elbow, but his sword blade passed 
through his opponent’s shoulder. The man sank down into a sitting posture, 
coughing oddly, his head dropped forward. ‘Shoot him down,’ shouted 
Sagan, but the words were still on his lips when the door behind 
John Rallywood slowly opened, and a figure stood beside him. Its appear- 
ance checked the rising struggle, for the figure was the figure of the 
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Grand Duke of Maiisau. He was wrapped in h's hooded robe of green velvet, 
and the five points of the golden star of Madsau® blazed upon his breast. 
‘Cousin, I would speak with you, but these fools stopped me,’ exclaimed 
Sagan. The Duke turned his shadowed face, and spoke to Rallywood in a low 
voice. ‘His Highness begs you, my lord, to withdraw your men,’ said 
Rallywood, aloud. Sagan, scowling, ordered his men to the further end of the 
long room. Meanwhile Rallywood, with obvious unwillingnes:, pulled away 
a portion of the barricade. Through this the Duke advanced with a stately 
deliberation, and walked slowly up to the Count. With a sudden hoarse shout 
of triumph, Sagan flung his great arms about the Duke’s body. ‘ By 
St. Anthony, Gustave, no man shall stop our conversation now.’ The Duke 
made no attempt to release himself from the rough hug that made him prisoner. 
He merely raised his hood with one hand, so that Sagan, his coarse mouth still 
wide in laughter, could stare into his countenance, not four inches from his own. 
Consternation and fury swept over the Count’s features. | From under the hood 
a red challenging face, a big white moustache, and shaggy-browed humorous 
eyes met his gaze. The sight held him gaping, but only for a'second ;° then he 
whipped out his pistol, ‘ An English plot, by heavefi!’ But Rallywood was 
quicker still, A sharp knock ou the Count’s wrist sent the bullet into the 
ceiling. ‘ Have a care, my lord,’ Counsellor said, authoritatively ; ‘ you cannot 
do as you will even in this lonely and remote room in your lonely Castle of 
Sagan, since England and’—with a bow towards El}mur-—‘Germany are 
looking on.’ Sagan still threatened Counsellor with his pistol. ‘Can you 
see any reason why I should not kill you as a traitor to my country at this 
moment, Major Counsellor?’ he shouted, ‘ Only one, my lord. Russia also, 
in the person of M. Blivinski, knows where I am, and is awaiting my return 
to arrange for our journey to Révonde — which we propose to make in 
each other’s company,’ replied Counsellor, pointedly. Sagan burst into 
his habitual storm of curses.” Surely this is a fine scene, but the tone 
rises to a loftier pitch on more than one other occasion, which may not 
be related at length here. When, for example, Rallywood is sent to take charge 
of a nameless prisoner on the frontier, and when he finds that the prisoner is 
Counsellor, whom it had been intended to murder also, and that his despatches, 
of great consequence to England, have been stolen, the excitement is intense. 
Unziar, exhausted, and in danger of his life, hurls despatches to Rallywood to 
take on to Selpdorf, and the scene between Rallywood and Counsellor in the 
block-house by the torrent on the frontier, the struggle between the sense of 
military duty and love of England, is as fine as possible. Many more things 
happen, things tragic and exciting in the truest sense, and the final scene 
between Selpdorf and Valerie and Rallywood is moving and noble. But 
I must stay my hand from writing, and in staying it make frank confession 
of weakness. It was my intention to write of three books; one alone has been 
treated, and the limits of space have been exceeded. The book which has so 
carried away a case-hardened reviewer is surely not only above the average, but 
of near kinship to brilliancy. How near that kinship is may be, on the whole, 
not ill expressed by letting this article stand unaltered and by allowing the two 
other books to bide their time. 
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HE phloxes in their 

several degrees form 
an important group of 
garden flowers. There are Alpine, annual, and herbaceous 
kinds, each race possessing flowers of many colours and 
differing in growth, some quite dwarf, as the Alpine species 
and varieties, others tall, with big spikes of blossom of 
strong and delicate shades. Phloxes are with us for many 
months. In spring the dwarf Alpine kinds are in flower, then 
the annual Phlox Drummondi, and the ta!l herbaceous varieties 
in the time of golden corn and poppies. 

_ It is appropriate to set apart August for the phlox, as at 
this time the herbaceous varieties are in flower, and during 
recent years many noble kinds have been raised, whilst one 
possesses a clearer understanding of the plants’ requirements. 
-A hot; dry border parched by a summer sun is not a happy place 
in which to put the herbaceous phlox, although in many gardening 
books we read that ‘it will do anywhere.” This is not so. At 
the lower end of the writer’s garden runs a moist border, 
screened from hot suns, but not densely shaded. The soil is 
deep and rich, and here the phloxes luxuriate. About June 
alight mulching of manure is placed about the roots. During 
August the big groups are almost painfully brilliant, white, 
crimson, vermilion, and pure self shades being there in judicious 
association. When planting phloxes, remember that there is an 
infinite variety of strong colours, which must be kept apart to 
avoid disagreeable effects. A pure white phlox against blue 
larkspur is delightful, and in this way one must plant them, 
always seeking to obtain bright masses by the use of the finer 
and purer selfs. 

We have written recently of the herbaceous phloxes in the 








Royal Gardens, Kew, where small beds are filled with distinct 
kinds. When this system of grouping is followed, the variety 
is capable, so to say, of expressing itself; its colour is not 
dimmed or spoilt by an unsuitable shade near to it. But in the 
garden think out fresh ways of planting perennials. The her- 
baceous or mixed border was at one time the receptacle for every- 
thing at all hardy, and generally a choke-muddle kind of spot, 
where delicate growths were quickly suffocated by something too 
powerful planted by their side. It is not essential to plant phloxes 
there. The writer has a small bed on the lawn edge, and by the 
water-side luxuriant groups give a new interest to the pond 
or lake. When the sun blazes pitilessly for weeks, the phloxes 
have an unhappy time, hence the scraggy, stunted growth and 
poor flower-heads in many gardens during a hot summer; but 
by the cool water-side, where in strong soil the roots are 
thoroughly established, the growth is sturdy and leafy, and the 
flower-heads large and abundant. A mass of the variety 
Coquelicot, William Robinson, or Avalanche by the lake would 
surprise not a few of those flower-gardeners to whom the mixed 
border is the centre of all that is bright and beautiful. 

Another artistic way to plant 1s amongst shrubs, choosing 
naturally the tall kinds, much as one uses the delphinium or 
perennial sunflower. When thus planted, well mulch over the 
roots, in the interests of plant and shrub, otherwise the soil will 
be too impoverished to support a double burden. Beyond a 
deep, strong soil little attention is necessary, except to give an 
abundance of water in dry weather, especially when the plants 
are exposed. There are two groups of herbaceous phloxes, one 
flowering earlier than the other, and thus a_ succession of 
blossom is maintained for several weeks. The first group 
originated from P, suffruticosa, and comprises varieties of 
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beautiful colour ; 
but this is less 
important than 
the noble, late- 
flowering race, 
which has_ been 
obtained by 
hybridising seve- 
ral of the North 
American species, 
P. paniculata, 
decussata, and 
others, thus again 
revealing the 
power of the 
hybridist increat- 
ing fresh groups 
of flowers. We 
only ask him to 
forget magenta 
when considering 
fresh crosses to 
form, as this un- 
pleasantly harsh 
colour is_ pre- 
eminent in the 
phlox; we do not 
mean the pure magenta, but that horrible tone seen when the 
flowers have lost their first beauty. 

It is essential not to select these later-flowering phloxes 
haphazard, but, if possible, to see a collection in full flower, and 
to choose colours that please, or are suitable to associate with 
other things in bed, border, or by water-side. In our small list 
of kinds in bloom at Kew, several good phloxes were mentioned, 
one in particular named Coquelicot, which should be in all 
gardens. The writer intends to plant a large group of it this 
autumn ; its pure vermilion colour, freedom, and certain graceful- 
ness of growth compel admiration. The names of several pure 
white varieties were given, and a few other phloxes of merit are 
Delicata, pure white with a centre of rosy lilac; Duguesclin, 
bluish-white ; Eclaireur, carmine and rose, somewhat dwarf in 
growth, and one of the most effective of the whole race; Etna, 
brilliant orange-scarlet, a wonderful colour, painfully bright. 


PERENNIAL PHLOX. 


When a group of this is thrown into strong relief by a back- , 


ground of evergreen shrubs, the vivid scarlet and orange colouring 
is intensified. Flocon de Neige is of purest white; Hirondelle, 
rose lilac, crimson centre; James Grieve, crimson, a pure self 
colour ; Jeanne d’Arc, conspicuous for its dwarfness and snow- 
white flowers; Le Soleil, rose, dwarf; Pluton, deep red, also 
dwarf; and William Robinson, almost pure salmon, a fresh and 
distinct shade. These varieties are amongst the most beautiful 
of all the perennial or herbaceous phloxes, and none are 
purplish magenta or any undesirable metallic colour. 

We hope sufficient has been written of this noble group of 
summer flowers to impress those of our readers who have grown 
them in variety with their importance in English gardens. They 
are in full beauty when flowers of bright colours are expected in 
the border or pleasure grounds, and, placed in moist positions, 
growth will be surprisingly vigorous, and bent with the weight 





PHLOX STELLARIA. 
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of big flower spikes in the early days of August. The plants 
may be propagated by seed, cuttings, or by the roots. Cuttings 
strike very readily at this time if placed in the usual way in 
a cold frame; but of course the easiest way to propagate is by 
root division when growth is starting in the early spring, 
This means simply taking up a plant and dividing it into as 
many pieces as are desired. It is not wise to disturb vigorous 
groups, but after three years or thereabouts lifting and dividing 
are necessary operations. 

Bright flowers of the spring are the Alpine or quite dwarf 
phloxes, which are of an entirely different character, and should 
hardly form part of these notes. But whilst writing of the 
family it is impossible to omit this brilliant little group, invaluable 
to use as a carpet to beds, or to make dense cushions of blossom 
in the rock garden. They have come from the mountains of the 
world, and are 
true Alpines, 
creeping along 
the ground to 
form masses of 
growth, hidden 
in the — spring 
beneath a cover- 
ing of flowers. 
The moss pink 
P. subulata has 
given birth to a 
beautiful pro- 
geny, many of the 
varieties having 
been raised by 
Mr. Nelson, who 
lived once in the 
quaint Suffolk 
sea-town of Ald- 
borough, hence 
varieties named 
Aldboroughensis, 
rose, and Nelsoni, 
the latter a mass 
of white in its 
flowering season. 
Alba, white, G. 
F. Wilson, gran- 
diflora, and the 
bright rose-coloured Vivid are of this group. We see too little 
of this charming set of dwarf plants in English gardens. Alpine 
phloxes are, strange to relate, rarely grown in variety, notwith- 
standing a host of beautiful prostrate kinds which make mats of 
colour, every trailing shoot surfaced with blossom. In ordinary 
well-drained garden soil they are happy, but sunshine is essential. 
It is for this reason that in warm exposures upon the rock garden, 
in chinks, and upon the level these phloxes make vigorous growth. 
Place them also where the dense mass of shoots may overhang a 
rocky ledge and add to the gaiety of the rock garden in spring, 
when almost every nook should show some rare or pretty 
flower. 

P, divaricata, or canadensis as it is also named, is of value 





A VASE OF PHLOX. 


«-yfor its soft, almost pure blue flowers; they are not gentian or 


forget-me-not blue, but a_ pretty 
clear colour, neither purplish nor 
metallic. But one might write 
much about this section of phloxes, 
of the bright rose-coloured P. 
amoena, P. ovata and its variety 
Carolina, P. procumbens, _ the 
creeping P. reptans, and silvery- 
flowered P. stellaria, but it is 
impossible to consider this family 
minutely in these notes. We wish 
rather to point out their beauty, 
and the ways to use them to make 
English gardens brighter and freer. 
The dwarf phloxes increase readily 
by cuttings taken off during the 
summer months, and placed in 
light soil in a frame. Delicate 
bulbous flowers, or anything it 1s 
desired to keep unsullied by rain, 
should be planted with the phloxes 
as a groundwork. They make 
mats of vegetation, and colchicums, 
crocuses, early daffodils, and tender- 
textured flowers gain when set off 
by this mossy earth covering, which 
in its season is more brilliant than 
the flower it shields from soil 
splashes. 

As gay almost as the 
perennial phlox is the annual 
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P, Drummondi, which seems to care neither for cold nor abnormal 
warmth, but flowers brilliantly throughout the summer and into 
the autumn. By rigid selection and the raising of new forms, the 
present-day varieties are bold and remarkably varied in colour, 
from purest white to crimson, and the trusses seem to increase 
in dimensions without, happily, losing in refinement. Some 
forms are more compact than others, but one does not always 
wish for podgy plants even as edgings. A certain freedom in 
positions where formality is desirable is welcome, but there is 
sufficient variety of form, colour, and habit amongst the 
many kinds of P. Drummondi to please everyone. Named kinds 
are numerous, such as Snowball, Gem, and others, but seed may 
be obtained in certain colours which are faithfully reproduced by 
the offspring. The large-flowered group grows about rft. in 
height, the dwarf compact, 6in. or even less, and the intermediate 
about 8in., each group possessing varieties of beautiful colours. 
P. Drummondi is a true bedding plant, that is, may be brought 
into the summer garden and used to fill beds in the same way 
that one would plant stocks or zinnias. The plants blossom gaily 
for many weeks; they are always covered with flowers, which 
are useful also for the decoration of the table, the more subtle 
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tints in particular. Groups in the border or edgings to beds 
may be formed of the same bright flower, which is seldom 
disturbed by weather eccentricities. In “rain or shine’’ it 
remains the same, undimmed by climatic changes. The writer 
has seen the plant used in beds of roses, at the foot of standard 
thododendrons, and in similar ways, but it is only in masses that 
the true effect of the flower is revealed. Drummond’s Phlox is 
a flower of August as well as of other summer months, and 
therefore has a claim to more than passing notice in this series. 
Being half-hardy, seed must be sown under glass in March, and 
the seedlings pricked out and transferred to the border or bed in 
the usual way. It is wise to pinch the seedlings once, when 
about 4in. in height, to promote bushy growth, and remember 
that a cool, moist, and rich soil and sunshine are essential to 
a bright and prolonged display. 

We have seen that the phlox family gives bountifully of 
its treasures to the English garden. Each group possesses 
distinct value, and the sturdy herbaceous varieties should be 
more in evidence in every garden sufficiently large to permit 
pe bold effective plants to form dashing masses of strong 
colour. 





AUSTRALIANS 


HERE is something a 
a little continental, a 
little suggestive of the 
property of a French seigneur, 
about the home of the head of 
the Rothschild family in Hert- 
fordshire. The suggestion is 
accidental, because the situation 
of the great house and the town 
of Tring, in close juxtaposition, 
is not due to the present 
proprietor ; but no one can fail 
to be struck by it. Tring is 
a very well-built, nice little 
country town, lying on the side 
of the last slopes of the Chil- 
terns. Its main street runs 
parallel with the big hills, 
which grow bigger visibly as 
you look south-west, and are 
covered with forests’ of beech. 
From the hills you see over 
the rich Vale of Aylesbury, 
the valley of the river Thame, 
which runs into the Thames 
near Dorchester. But there is 
no suggestion of a river at 
Tring, and the large reservoirs 
on which Lord Rothschild pre- 
serves great numbers of wild 
ducks are not in evidence from 
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the town. The odd thing about C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
the place is that all the houses 

on one side of the main street fringe the park. At a break 
in these houses the turf runs down to the edge of the street, level ° 
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WILD KANGAROOS IN THE PARK. Copyright 


with the top of a sunk fence, and after the miscellaneous 
succession of roofs and gables, one suddenly sees a stately vista 
eae: of limes and the brilliant red 
and white palladian house. The 
bricks are as red and the stones 
as white as possible, and, in 
the green setting of grass, lime 
trees, and beeches, the effect 
is very good, and rather sur- 
prising. From the house the 
park covers a great arc in the 
hills, which look down on it, 
and up the sides of which it 
runs. Along the top are rich 
hanging woods, the lower slopes 
and valleys in the park being 
pastured by the pedigree flocks 
and herds of the home farm, 
with a fair sprinkling of deer 
and the addition of a number 
of Australian animals. 

The particular interest of 
the park to the naturalist is 
due to its having been the 
scene of almost the first of the 
more modern experiments in 
, acclimatisation which have 
since been carried out on a 
much larger scale at Leonards- 
lee, Woburn Abbey, and else- 
Copyngnt where. It was by no means 
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an ideal place for this, not like Leonardslee, for instance, where 
there is a rough park with deep glens and slopes of fern and 
covert, though as good, perhaps, as Woburn. It is all grass, 
regular park pasture, and the Hertfordshire hills are very cold, 
and the-soil, though wholesome, not too genial at the best of 
times. There, however, the Australian kangaroos and wallabies 
were first successfully acclimatised by the Hon. Walter Rothschild 
some fourteen 
years ago, and 
there they are 
still, feeding like 
sheep. The WiLpb 
KANGAROCS IN 
THE Park are 
really almost as 
tame as domesti- 
catedanimals, the 
smaller wallabies 
often allowing 
themselves to be 
touched. They 
have bred there 
regularly for 
many years. Our 
illustration 
shows a quarter- 
grown young one 
being SUCKLED 
wy Its MoTHeErR. 
The way in 
which the dce 
kangaroo _— puts 
her hand on the 
young one’s head 
is very characteristic of the dainty movements of these animals 
when sitting up. When feeding they look awkward, and their 
movements are far from graceful. On the contrary, they shuffle 
along as if their long hind legs were a useless deformity. But start 
a mob of them across the turf, bounding at best pace up the 
slopes, or disturb them when feeding under the beeches, and they 
look as active and graceful as deer. At the same time they have 
a thoroughly Antipodean look. They are Australian to the 
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backbone, and with very little of the correspondence which so 
many Australian marsupials have in general appearance, though 
not in structure, with European animals. 

Our portrait of A MorHer anp Two DauGuTers, one born 
in 1897 and the other in 1898, shows how well established is 
Australia in England in this corner of Hertfordshire. Another 
Australian species which did very well in the park was the emu. 

This was not a 
new experience 
in  acclimatisa- 
tion, for these 
birds have been 
kept elsewhere 
since the early 
days of the Zoo, 
The Group oF 
Emus shown are 
on the lower 
ground, near the 
house, where 
they lived in 
company — with 
rheas, of which 
there are several 
pairs, and a 
fine brood of 
young ones, and 
kangaroos and 
wallabies. The 
Herp oF Fat- 
Low DEER, cross- 
ing the slopes of 


A MOTHER AND TWO DAUGHTERS. Copyright the open park, 


and making for 
the woods at the hill top, were ‘ Uitlanders” themselves some 
fifteen centuries ago; but we doubt whether the Antipodean 
marsupials will ever be really established in this country as the 
fallow deer were by the Romans. . Their flesh is not a luxury 
of the table, and there is none of the consideration attached to 
their ownership with which centuries of feudal custom and 
territorial ownership have invested deer and deer-parks. Their 
rapid increase in a park in Brittany shows that they can be 
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preserved in Europe as an 
interesting species, even if 
Australia allowed the remnant 
in that continent to be used up 
for shoe-leather. Besides the 
creatures born in the park, the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild had 
till recently a number _ of 
interesting birds, which were 
kept in cages and _ paddocks. 
Among these were some peli- 
cans, which were originally 
kept near the reservoir, until 
they devoured more young wild 
ducks than was considered 
reasonable. Some New Zea- 
land kiwis and rare cassowaries 
were also in the collection. 
From the latter the true colours 
ot the wattles of some of these 
species, which depend for 
colouring entirely on the bril- 
liant hues of the featherless 
skin on their heads and faces, 
were observed and reproduced 
in the stuffed specimens in the 
museum. Most of the birds 
are now in the Zoological Gar- C. Reid, Wishaw, N.R. 

dens. But for the naturalist 

who now visits Tring the admirable Rothschild museum 
itself (which, it is well to note, is not open on Saturdays), 
and for those interested in country life the home farm, are of 
exceptional interest. The museum has already been described 
in Country Lire, but it is constantly improved, and, even if it 
were not so, is always worth a visit. The unique collection of 
extinct, or nearly extinct, animals, stuffed to represent life 
accurately by the modern art of taxidermy properly employed, 
and the wonderful collection of game birds are such as cannot 
be seen elsewhere in the country. 











THE PROLONGED DROUGIIT. 

HE drought of 1899 will long be 1emembered, especially by residents along 
a the South Coast, or in districts where the soil is light and over-drained. 
But periods of prolonged sunshine and dryness must always be expected, 
and the wise policy, of course, is to prepare for them, which may be accom- 
plished by thorough working of the soil. Artificial watering is not the same as 
warm gentle rains ; it is merely to keep life 
in the flowers, those that must have mois- 
ture about them in particular. The secret 
is to deeply cultivate and well manure the 
ground, and during the coming winter let 
this be done ; indeed, it is not too early to 
make preparations at thistime. Trench the 
soil at least two spits deep, and put the 
manure well down in the trenches. _ If the 
ground is not to be occupied at once, let 
it remain rough, for rains and frosts to 
sweeten. Another wise measure to adopt 
is systematic mulching with well-decayed 
manure, or even cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
something to keep the soil cool and retain 
moisture. Roses and plants that are 
expected to continue long in flower are 
greatly benefited by assistance of this kind. 
Water can, of course, be given, but less 
will be required. Always give thorough 
soakings, not driblets, which bring the young 

roots to the sur.ace for the sun to dry up. 


A New Hypgrip TEA Rose. 


One is always pleased to see a new 
and beautiful Rose, and the unfortunately- 
named hybrid Grass au Teplitz is a gain 
tothe English garden. A basketful of it 
was shown by Messrs. William Paul, of 
Waltham Cross, at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and given an 
award of merit. This hybrid thoroughly 
deserves any prize or award bestowed upon 
It, for the flowers are deep velvety crimscn, 
double, and deliciously sweet ; they are not 
quite double, but more in the way of the 
crimson Marquise de Salisbury, a hybrid 
Tea, with probally one of the same parents 
as Grass au Teplitz. The growth is dwarf R 
and free, and in abed with white Pansies, 
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GROUP OF EMUS. Copyright 


or by itself, this Rose would make a brilliant picture. We well remember the 
effect of a large group of Marquise de Salisbury, but this new hybrid is even 
richer. The hybrid Tea group of Roses is comparatively modern, but is fast 
becoming as large even as the true Teas. Many of our most beautiful and 
vigorous garden Roses are hybrids 


THE SYRIAN MALLow. 


There are few autumn-flowering trees, and for this reason the Syrian 
Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus) and its varieties are valuable. It is flowering freely 
now, and this species is the only one that can be regarded as hardy. The Hibiscus 
family is one of the most gorgeous in the world of flowers, big blooms of 
resplendent colouring, but requiring a hothouse temperature. The Syrian 
Hibiscus, or Althea frutex as it is sometimes called, is not so richly coloured as 
many of the tropical kinds, but sufficiently so to increase the beauty of shrubbery 
and pleasure grounds in August and September. It prefers a sunny spot, a 
deep moist loam, and must not be crowded together with other things, Seeds 
ripen from which young plants may be readily raised, but some varieties it is 
impossible to propagate thus. In these instances propagate them from cuttings, 
which must be about Ift. long, and taken in the winter. Put them firmly 
into sandy soil in a sheltered spot in the open ground, burying two-thirds of the 
cutting in the soil. Another time to take them is July. They must be inserted 
in pots of ordinary soil, and transferred to a frame. Keep them close and 
shaded until rooted, which will be in about six weeks. In this case the cuttings 
need not be more than 6in. in length. There are single and double varieties, 
but we care little for those of dull magenta or purple shades. None is more 
charming than the double white (Alba plena), a pure white flower, very free, 
and as charming as anything almost of the spring season. Other popular double 
kinds are Amaranthe, reddish violet ; Bicolor hybrida, light pink ; Carnea 
plena, pink ; Duc de Brabant, reddish purple; Coccinea plena, red ; Lady 
Stanley, salmon rose; Punicea plena, carmine red ; and Purpurata variegata, 
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which has purple leaves margined with white. The single varieties are very 
charming, Totus albus in particular, which is as pure as snow. One may also 
choose Coelestis, blue; Carnea, pink ; Alba, white, with a blotch of crimson at 
the base of the petals; and Rosea striata, of which the flower is white, striped 
with pink, as the name suggests. 


THE Hypericums, OR ST. JOHN’s WorTs. 


At this time of the year the Hypericums are greatly in evidence, and 
though the several species are much alike as regards flower colouring, they are 
not so in growth. The Rose of Sharon (H. calycinum) is as well known as 
any, and is of much value for growing under trees ; it seems to even enjoy drip 
and shade, making a dense undergrowth, brightened in late summer and 
autumn with big golden flowers, often over 3in. across. It is a covert and 
shade-loving plant which, like all the Hypericums, is quite vigorous in ordinary 
soil. All the flowers of the Hypericums are, strange to say, quite yellow. 
Even the colour varies little in shade, so that one cannot plant many kinds in 
one garden. We lately noticed at Kew a small bed filled with H. oblongifolium, 
a graceful plant, not tall, and bearing an abundance of butter-yellow flowers. 
H. Moserianum is an important addition. It is a hybrid, and quite dwarf, on 
this account being useful as an undergrowth, with taller things for relief. A 
small bed of it and the Hamamelis arborea (Wych-hazel) is a pleasing combi- 
nation. The Hypericum has a thick mat of leaves and large, deep yellow 
flowers. It is a dwarf shrub of much interest and charm. The Tutsan 
(H. Androszemum) flowers in summer, when the little shrub is burdened with 
flattened clusters of blossom, which are seen for several weeks, H. patulum, one 
of the parents of H. Moserianum, the Rose of Sharon being the other, is very 
graceful. It grows about 18in. in height, and has a profusion of flowers in 
autumn. 

THE SCARLET LOBELIA. 


No richer flower of autumn exists than the Scarlet Lobelia (L. fulgens), 
which is so utterly distinct from the little blue Lobelia of the bedded-out garden 
that one can hardly realise that they both belong to the same family. L. fulgens 
we have seen in several gardens lately, sometimes grouped by itself, or 
associated with white flowers, Marguerites, the white Chimney Bellflower 
(Campanula pyramidalis), or white Phlox. Its crimson flower stems gain in 
depth of colouring when thrown into relief by a mossy wall or green leaves, but 
it is not a plant for the shrubbery margin, unless the soil is deep and moist. 
Of the many forms of L. fulgens none are richer than Firefly and Queen 
Victoria. The former has intense crimson flowers, and in the latter they are more 
of a vermilion shade, in each case the spikes being free, strong, and the leaves 
of a bronzy purple colour, which makes the flower colouring still deeper. 
Queen Victoria is the older of the two, and a noble perennial to form a group 
of, as we once saw in the Yarmouth pleasure gardens near the sea. This group 
must have contained upwards of a hundred plants, a rare colour effect in autumn. 
Rosea has rose-coloured flowers, but it is the crimson forms that one should 
select. Unhappily the roots are apt to rot off in winter, and, where this 
happens, lift them and keep in a cold frame until spring, when plant out again. 
In gardens favourable to this Lobelia it may be allowed to remain out of doors 


throughout the winter, merely protecting the roots with litter. L. cardinalis is 


also very handsome in colour, and whilst writing of perennial Lobelias one must 
not forget that in moist soils, by the water margin or pondside, L. syphilitica 
and its varieties are delightful. None of them are so rich as the Cardinal 
Lobelia, but the blue flowers by water, or in the rougher parts of the garden, 
possess considerable charm. 


THE WHITE CAUCASIAN SCABIOUS. 


This beautiful flower still remains very rare, but why this should be so we 
cannot understand. It may not be quite so free as the type, and perhaps the 
growth is less vigorous, yet the white is so pure that wherever possible the two 
plants shou!d be grown near to each other. It was exhibited lately at the 
Drill Hall meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society with seedlings of the 
parent. Scabiosa caucasica is a lilac-blue flower, and amongst seedlings 
occur exceptionally fine forms, larger and deeper in colour than others. Our 
experience of the white variety is that it needs a warm, moderately light 
soil, whilst ample space to develop is necessary because of its free-spreading 
growth. 


THE BULB-PLANTING SEASON. 


The bulb catalogues remind us that the time for bulb ordering has arrived, 
and we give readers a seasonable hint, and that is to order early, so that the 
bulbs may be planted at the proper season. September and early October are 
the times for this interesting work, as bulbs often suffer severely when left out 
of the ground for any time. It is unreasonable to expect flowers from half-dried 
and baked bulbs, which contain, it must be remembered, the embryo blossom, 
and then complaints are rife in spring that the Daffodils, Tulips, or whatever the 
kind may be, have failed dismally. Some bulbs are more vigorous than others— 
Crocuses, for example ; but Poet’s Narcissus, many of the Daffodils, Tulips, and 
Irises will not put up with indifferent treatment. The ground this year, after 
the serious drought, will be ready probably earlier than usual for the bulbs, as 
summer flowers are fast fleeing. Take advantage of this, and the reward will be 
greater next spring. 

FORTUNE’s CATCHFLY. 

When in the Royal Gardens, Kew, a few days ago, we noticed a large bed 
of a new or rather reintroduced Silene named S. Fortunei, a native of China. 
As this will probably become as popular as any of its family, one may well 
make note of it. The flowers remind one in their form of those of Dianthus 
superbus, as the petals are fringed too, and the colour is a delicate pink and 
white, welcome in tasteful indoor decorations. Its freedom is surprising ; the 
bed is surfaced with flowers, and as the seed was only sown last March, 
there can be no two opinions about the plant’s vigour. The opposite bed is 
filled with a later-flowering form, the seed being taken from the same packet. 
It is evidently merely a seminal variation, but, if it continues permanent, will 
be valuable for succession ; the growth is taller and even freer. The Silenes 
are useful garden flowers, some annual, and others, as S. Fortunei, perennial. 
When we see them planted liberally as at Kew, one realises something of 
their value in the garden. 


VARIETIES OF THE SALPIGLOSSIS. 


This is one of the fairest of annual flowers, graceful in growth and very 
varied in colour. It is an annual to grow in the reserve garden for cutting to 
fill vases in the house and to use in dainty decorations. _It is almost impossible 
to describ: the many shades, some self, others finely marked ; but we like best 
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the pure selfs, golden yellow, velvety brown, deep crimson, and white. The 
Salpiglossis may be easily raised from seed sown early in the year in warmth, 
and the seedlings pricked out and planted in the usual way. Purchase see{ 
saved from a good strain or race, then one will obtain flowers of delightful 
colours. It should be planted in a bed by itself or in groups, not crowded up 
with other things. 

THE FEATHER GRASS (STIPA PENNATA). 

This is a charming Grass one sees too seldom, although a dainty accom. 
paniment to flowers. It is a true perennial, that is, it comes up year after year, 
and annual sowing is unnecessary. We sowed some seed three years ago in 
an 8in. pot, the seedlings when large enough being transferred to 3in. size, and 
kept during the winter in a cold frame. When spring came they were planted 
out in the open, and flowered freely in the following July. {t is always wise to have 
a few patches of graceful Grasses in the reserve garden to cut from when desired, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one, to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man. 





FREAKS OF 
_ NATURE. 


ATURE 
does some 
very odd = i 


things, and accounts and pictures of the 

oddities which she produces are always interesting. At the 
same time, nothing is more essential than that the evidence 
of the existence of the phenomenon should be given in the 
most complete fashion and tested in the most strict manner, 
For example, it was reported not long ago in a London paper, 
and quite curtly, that a sow somewhere in Essex had _ been 
delivered not only of sundry piglets, but also of a small 
elephant, with tusks and trunk complete. That was one of the 
stories which are simply unbelievable. 

On the other hand, statements are often made and 
photographs are sometimes taken in absolute good faith, and 
both statements and photographs would be of keen interest 
if the original observers had been a little more scientific in 
their methods. We have received from the gentleman named 
in the text the app2nded photograph and statement, the 
latter of course being intended for publication by us as if it 
came from us: 

‘‘ This photograph represents a curious freak of Nature, and 
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hails trom Newport, in Shropshire, and is sent to us by T. W. 
Picken of that town. It isa double egg—an egg within an egg. 
It was laid by an ordinary-sized hen. A wonderful feature ol 
it is that the outer shell is much larger than the inner, answering 
more toa goose egg, being 4in. long and 8hin. in circumference in 
the middle. The inner one is of the normal size the fowl usually 
lays. It was found with the fracture as shown. It is presumed 
that it burst on account of the albuminous matter it contained 
having become expanded by the hot weather. It was owing to 
the breakage that this remarkable phenomena—an egg inside an 
egg—was discovered.” 

Now if this were a phenomenon of undoubted authenticity 
it would be interesting and worth thinking about. But is it 
authentic? or, to put the thing in another way, have we any 
right to accept it as authentic? Let us play the part of Sherlock 
Holmes; let us see what he would have noticed. First of all 
he would have observed that on the right-hand side of the 
picture are two concave hollows, ‘dunched in,” as women 
would say. That, unless the ‘‘dunches” were subsequent to 
the original process of hypothetical bursting, is a small fact; 
but it is quite fatal to the theory of bursting. Then that theory 
of bursting itself hardly bears examination. It is true that at 
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the time when this egg, or these egg-shells, was or were found, 
the weather had been very hot and dry for a long time. But 
it had been nothing like so hot as the water in a saucepan when 
an egg is boiled; and eggs rarely break, never burst, in water 
at 212deg. Fahrenheit. The bursting of an egg, then, from mere 
heat is an unusual circumstance, and the finding of another 
complete egg inside the burst shell is also unusual, especially 
when the second complete egg has a shell too. It was, there- 
fore, a case to call for close examination. And now let us see 
what Mr. Picken has to tell us. The egg, he tells us, was laid 
by an ordinary-sized hen. He does not say he saw her lay it, 
or rise from the nest leaving the egg in it. Moreover, his 
bursting theory, whatever it may be worth, disposes of the 
notion that the egg was found soon. What Mr. Picken really 
knows is that an egg, of the size of those which his hen is in the 
habit of laying, was found in this larger shell. And there are 
quite a number of other things which he omitted to notice. 
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ject that has puzzled many people, and about which all 

isn’t known yet by 1 long way. J've had a deal to do with 
eels one way and another, though I was never fortunate enough 
toowna large eel-sett. I was once offered a three-bosomed sett for 
twenty-five pounds, and the man who offered it to me would have 
given me three weeks’ instruction how to work it; but I couldn't 
afford to buy it, and so I never had one. Still, I have seen and 
done a lot of eel-catching in my time. More eels are taken in 
setts than by any other means, and in spite of all that has been 
said against them, there are more setts worked now on the North 
river (the Bure) than there were when I was a young man, 
though there are not so many on the Waveney. It is some time 
now since I was up the North river; but, so far as I can recollect, 
there are seven setts worked there now. Theyareat Mile Bars, 
Ant Mouth, Horning, Hoveton Little Broad, the Dydles, 
Hoveton Big Broad, and Wroxham. Then, on the Heigham 
tiver (the Thurne), there are setts at Thurne Mouth, Grapes 
Dyke, Candle Dyke, Deep Meadow Dyke, and Horsey; and 
there are some, too, at Reedham, Somerleyton, and May’s, above 
Geldeston. 

“In my young time—that is, over fifty years ago—nearly all 
the eels caught in the Norfolk rivers used to be taken to Yarmouth, 
where they sold for a penny, three-halfpence, andtwopence a pound. 
There were not the means of getting them up to London then 
that there are now. Now that they can be taken almost any- 
where while they are fresh, nothing like the quantities are caught 
that there used to be. This is due to the better drainage of the 
marshes, for it was out of the boggy undrained land that the eels 
used to come, and not out of the sea, as some folks would have 
us believe. 

“Oh, yes, I know what people have said on the subject; 
but. it makes no difference to me; I know what I have 
seen, and I’ll tell you something directly about the breeding of 
eels, When I was fifteen years old I thought nothing of 
catching three stones of eels in a day and selling them at 
Yarmouth for two shillings a stone. “Some of the eel-setters 
used to make great catches when the eels were running, and 
only a few years ago I took between twenty-five and twenty- 
six stones out of Leathes’ Ham in one night. Another time 
I took seventy-four stones out of the same place by putting a net 
across the sluice that opens into Lake Lothing, and if I had 
wanted them I could have caught as many more. They were all 
what we call summer scarums, and when they were put into a 
barrel we had to keep them covered up, or they would have 
Jumped out. The largest eel I ever took weighed five and 
a-half pounds; but I have seen some much bigger. At the 
old Wherry Inn, at Mutford Bridge, there used to be the skin 
of one that was said to have weighed fourteen pounds. 

_ “ There are several kinds of eels in the rivers, among them 
béing the gluts and grigs which are caught in the springtime, 
and the silver eels or streamers which are taken in the setts in 
the autumn. What are called summer scarums are hard to 
Catch. If when you are eel-picking you let one of them drop 


af I | OW you want me to tell you something about eels—a sub- 
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What about the irregular piece of considerable size which has 
disappeared, presumably in the process of bursting? Did it 
vanish into thin air, or was it on the ground close by? If so, 
why was it not mentioned? And what about the contents, 
white and yellow, of the outer chamber? No, this double egg 
will not hold water. Not for a moment do we suggest that 
Mr. Picken is, as they say in the Army, trying to “ pull our 
leg.” That is quite out of the question. But we are very much 
afraid that the British boy, in the guise of the Shropshire lad, 
has been making fun of Mr. Picken. Recollections of a similar 
trick played by a boy, who is now an obese man, upon an 
archeological society many years ago, give a kind of colour to 
this hypothesis. The archeologists excavated a lot of earth 
from a tumulus before luncheon, and found no relics. The boy 
watched them. After luncheon relics were by no means scarce, 
the boy was, and the archeologists were taken in for quite a 
long time. 










from between the teeth of the pick, it will burrow down into the 
mud and be out of sight in notime. You have to be very smart 
in getting that kind into the boat. Most of the eel-picking is 
done in open weather; but frosty weather, when the dykes and 
rivers are covered with ice, does not altogether put a stop to it. 
Some of the pickers cut holes in the ice and spear the eels that 
come there to breathe. Generally three or four holes are cut, 
and the pickers take each hole in turn. I have got a bushel skep 
full of eels like that out of an ice-hole near a sluice. Sharp 
frosts, however, are bad for eels, and hundreds of stones of them 
die undar the ice, so that sometimes you may see them lying six or 
eight inches thick on the bottom of the dykes. The worst time for 
the eels is when the ice is overlaid with snow, for then no air can 
get under the edges of the ice near the banks of the dykes and 
rivers. The ice is generally broken there, you know, so that air 
can, as a rule, draw underneath. é 

‘I’ve done a lot of eel-babbing in my time, and even now I 
sometimes take a turn at itonthe Broad. You know how to bab, 
don’t you? You take a lot of worms and thread them on coarse 
worsted until they make a fair-sized bunch, and then you tie the 
bunch on to the end of a line and fasten the line to what is called 
a babbing-pole. When night comes you row to some likely 
spot, and there let your bunch of worms down on to the bottom, 
and keep lifting it up and down a little, but not raising it very 
far off the bottom. You soon learn to know when an eel has got 
hold of a worm, for you can feel it tug when its teeth get caught 
in the worsted, and then all you've got to do is to pull it up and 
let it drop off into your boat or a tub that you have floating on 
the water. Some folks use an old umbrella, open and with the 
handle upwards, to drop the eels into. You may sometimes 
catch a nice mess of eels in a night by babbing. The best time to 
go is when the roach and bream are spawning, and to choose one 
of their roudding grounds, for the eels feed on the spawn, and 
always come where there is plenty of it. 

‘** You were saying something about eels going down to the 
sea to breed, and the young ones coming up out of the sea into 
the rivers in the spring. Now, I don’t believe the-elvers (young 
eels) come out of the sea at all. I believe they are bred out of 
the mud. You may see thousands of them going through 
Mutford Bridge Lock in April, and it’s my opinion they come 
out of the mud in Lake Lothing. I’ve opened a good many 
hundred eels in my life, and I never came across a trace of spawn 
in any one of them. If all the elvers are hatched in the sea, how 
is it we get eels of all sizes in ponds that are right away on high 
lands and in the middle of fields, where there are no dykes nor 
drains of any kind to connect them with the rivers or the sea? 
I know eels can get out of the water and crawl about on the 
land, because I’ve seen three of. them lying on a marsh and the 
tracks they made when they came out of a stagnant dyke; but I 
don’t believe they can crawl dcross roads and fields to get to 
ponds that are a long way from any dyke or river. They do, 
however, leave the dvkes when the water becomes so bad that 
they cannot live in it.” Wirutam A. Dutt. 

"0 be continued.) 
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ITH all candour be it confessed that the subject is far 
from being easy, and that there are thorns and traps 
on either side of the path of him who would deal 

with such a topic as Athelhampton. For, in truth and in fact, 
Athelhampton as it stands, that wonderful combination of the 
old and the new, that artistic harmony of house and garden, 
is, in the main, in design and principle, the work »f one who 
is an architect in the widest sense of the word. Immediately 
the first chapter of that great book—for it is all that—‘* The 
English Flower Garden,” rises before our eyes. There it is 
made abundantly clear that Mr. William Robinson, whose 
services to the cause of the beautiful in country life are beyond 
all price, cannot tolerate the architect in the garden. ‘ The 
architect can help us much by building a beautiful house. That 
is his work. The true architect seeks to go no farther.” On 
the other hand, the ambition of the architect of to-day—in many 
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ways a noble ambition—knows no limits. He will sometimes 
prescribe for you the furniture which must be placed in the 
rooms of his designing, the plan and outline of the garden on 
to which his windows look, and the very plants and shrubs 
which must be grown in the various parts of the garden. 
Sometimes he will go too far, for, as Mr. Robinson says, a 
man cannot make gardens wisely unless he knows what is 
to be grown in them, and “our garden flora is now so large 
that it requires almost a life’s work to know it.” Ten years 
ago there was a feud, of that bitterness which appears to be 
inseparable from literary and artistic controversy, between 
Mr. Robinson and those who think with him on the one hand, 
and a group of young and cultivated architects on the other. 
To our mind, there is much to be said on both sides. That 
is to say, the architect, in designing his house, must think of 
the work which the gardener has to do afterwards; and the 
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gardener, in his 
turn, must think 
of the opportu- 
nities which the 
architect has 
given to him. 
The ideal situa- 
tion is when 
“the compleat 
gardener,” Miss 
Jekyll, for 
example, works 
hand in hand 
with the excel- 
lent architect in 
absolute _ friend- 
ship; andthe very 
best example 
of the effect 
which may be 
produced thus is 
the House 
Beautiful and the 
Environment 
Beautiful which 
Miss Jekyll and 
Mr. Lutyens 
together have 
produced on that 
beautiful hillside 
in Surrey. That 
kind of combina- 
tion of talent is, 
however, rarely Copyright THE EAST 
possible of 

attainment, and it must often happen, especially where an 
ancient and historic house has to be rehabilitated, that one 
master mind is called upon to plan, out of existing materials, 

and subject to present conditions, an harmonious whole. Such 

was the problem which was placed for solution before Mr. Inigo 
Thomas when he went down to Athelhampton in the winter of 
1890. How great was his success is shown by our illustrations, 
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and by the words 
which follow, 
And of those 
words, some are 
his, whilst others, 
which his 
modesty did not 
permit him to 
use, are ours. 
Down in the 
water-meadows 
some miles out 
of Dorchester a 
cluster of gables 
and battlements 
nestles under the 
s breading boughs 
of a great cedar, 
and in secluded 
courts can _ be 
heard the gentle 
coo of pigeons 
and the con- 
versational patter 
of falling water, 
The old house 
rejoices in the 
poetic name of 
Athelhampton, 
and once was the 
home of the 
Martins, a 
respectable Dor- 
SIDE. AMPNT RY CAPE. setshire family, 
whose fortunes 
have long ceased to be connected with the place of its origin. For 
eight successive generations little Martins played hide and seek 
about the old house, drank cider, fought and loved, grew old, and 
were laid to rest in the family chapel at Puddletown. Then 
the place passed into other hands, and some ten years ago 
a gentleman from London purchased all of it that money could 
buy, to enjoy the retirement and old-world charm of the 
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Dorsetshire country, which the magic pen of Thomas Hardy 
has made so familiar. 

The prospect, at first sight, was far from encouraging. 
A thick 


Snow was all-pervading; but that was temporary. 


forest of larches, no 
part of any original 
design, grew up to the 
very windows. But 
there were other things 
far more promising. To 
start with, a lofty four- 
teenth century hall, with 
a roof of carved oak, 
formed the main block 
of the building, and 
from its western end 
there wandered off at 
an angle a three-storied 
Tudor wing with 
chained martens on the 
gable ends. ‘These two 
blocks were in good 
preservation, and could 
be left intact. From 
the other end of the 
hall, and receding from 
it at right angles, later 
additions, of no_par- 
ticular character, had 
been built on, and some 
Elizabethan windows 
used again in them. 
Returning from this, so 
as to form three sides 
of a court with the hall, 
was a still later wing of 
ruinous brickwork that 
might have seen eighty 
summers. 


But at length the plan 
shaped itself in the 
architect’s brain, and 
was translated into words 
and designs on paper ; 
and it spoke of rebuilding 
part of these two blocks 
and connecting the end 
of the last with the hall 
by a covered arcade. So 
much for the house. And 
now what could be done 
in the garden ? 
had once been a fore- 
court with a delightful 
gatehouse opposite the 
porch. This was known 
from old views of the 
house, and the oriel from 
the gatehouse still stood 
in pieces under the great 
cedar. That was to be 
rebuilt into the south 
front. As to the gardens, 
there were no_ traces 
remaining. The larch 
wood spread past the 
south front ; beyond that 
was a paddock, then a 
lane and the road to 
Blandford. Visions of a 
sunny court of green on 
the south front, with a 
long pool down the 
centre, seemed to map 
themselves out on the 
Survey. But the larch 
Wood must go to get it, 
and the ground be exca- 
Vated to give a step down 
from the doorway. There 
Was a mass of soil to be 
Moved, and the idea took 
shape of.carting it towards 
the Blandford road to 


Make an upper garden, with raised walks all round and a long 
terrace beyond, with a pavilion at either end. The terrace would 
Command the whole, and tea could be served in the pavilions 
M sweltering dog-days, while the fountain below plashed coolly 
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_ Here was abundant material for much hard thinking 
\and planning, and for reconciliation of various ideas and schemes 
of beauty which seemed at first to be mutually contradictory. 
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and Zephyrus, or his brother wind in the carving on the lintel, 
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might suggest a breeze while no leaf stirred. Between this and 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE DOVECOTE. 
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the south court there would be a long, narrow space, a pretty 
vista from the drawing-room windows when rampant roses 


and creeping clematis 
clothed the pinnacles. 
For in the middle, at 
the crossing from the 
upper garden to the 
south court, some errant 
fancy dictated a coronet 
in stone, a circle of 
pinnacles on. ramps, 
with a sundial in the 
centre and steps down 
from the upper garden, 
with wrought-iron gates 
and baskets of fruit in 
stone. Beyond _ the 
arcade in the house 
would be the tennis- 
lawn, anda figure in the 
yew hedge, reflected in 
the stream, was to end 
the vista that would fall 
through the courtyard, 
the house, and the south 
garden. Another vista, 
from the seat on the 
terrace, would cross the 
upper garden, through 
the gates and_ the 
coronet, to the south 
court, and, diving into 
the gloom of a grove 
beyond, lose itself in 
the shady recesses of a 
summer-house. Such 


was the scheme; and now came the estimating. There were 
cubic yards of excavation and rods of walling, cubic feet of 
ashlar, models and carving, piping per foot run, and all the 


jargon of the quaatity 
surveyor. There were 
the felling, grubbing, and 
carting away of trees, the 
purchase and planting of 
yew and box, of turf and 
flowers and _ creepers. 
There were tons. of 
gravel, twice sifted, and 
metalling for the garden 
paths. For many months 
waggons laden with 
russet stone from Ham 
Hill creaked down the 
Yeovil road. A beautiful 
ruin was being trans- 
formed into a habitable 


house; and the face of 
Nature scarred and 
seamed; the outlook 
appeared almost hope- 


less to those who did 
not know the underlying 
scheme. And there were 
the usual difficulties 
interposed by the 
stupidity of workmen. 
Rome was not built, nor 
was Athelhampton re- 
built, in a day. There 
were plenty of unforeseen 
catastrophes. Winter 
came again with frost in 
its wake, and the newly- 
charged cisterns in the 
pavilion roofs were caught 
unprotected and deluged 
theceilings. The intricate 
system. of supply and 
overflow for the foun- 
caused further 
trouble; and the thousand 
and one difficulties that 
attend such undertakings 
all put in their 


appearance in due course.’ But at last the outside work was 
finished, and the library in the long wing panelled in oak 
and plastered with a dainty pendant ceiling of iris and Turk’s- 
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Eight years have passed since the designer was separated 
from his offspring, and on the whole Time and Nature seem 
to have dealt kindly with his work, and to have overlaid the 
bare form with royal robes of clematis, roses, and honeysuckle, 
leaving just a hint here and there of architectural form, enough 


to show its value 
among growing 
things. Perhaps 
some changes in 
his darling idea 
do not altogether 
please him. In 
the coronet 
garden a fountain 
hes usurped the 
place of the sun- 
dial, where, per- 
haps, there is 
hardly room for 
water. In the 
sunk garden the 
formation lacks a 
centre and the 
four surrounding 
figures, and there 
is a sense of 
incom pleteness 
from the piers 
wanting proper 
finials. But on 
the whole the 
gardening seems 
to have tollowed 
the right direc- 
tion. The paved 
court with its 
wicker chairs is 
the very place to 
bask through a 
cigarette alter 
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lunch; but one would readily banish the glazed pots on the 
balustrade in favour of good leaden vases with covers for winter. 
It is interesting to see what eight years’ growth will do where 
things are sheltered by enclosure. 


In another eight years, or 
less, the hedges of yew should be as high and as dense as will 


ever be needed, 
and the stone has 
doubtless long 
since taken the 
soft lavender 
lichens that its 
surface affects 
and that painters 
delight in. The 
old dovecote in 
the paddock by 
the stream is of 
interest. Not 
that dovecotes in 
themselves are at 
all uncommon, 
but the one at 
Athelhampton 
retains the re- 
volving ladder 
hung from a 
massive post in 
the centre that 
helped the col- 
lection of squab 
pigeons from the 
myriad _ nesting- 
places with which 
the interior 1S 
lined. No doubt 
this was the 
reason for the 
circular plan on 
which dovecotes 
were often built 
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Pigeons and their young formed a food supply of some 
importance in old times, and one that we are rather apt to 
overlook nowadays. At an old house in Northamptonshire the 
dovecote was so arranged that a small door in the kitchen wall 
brought some of the nests within reach of the cook’s arm. Life 
at places like these was the life of a community, and before the 
days of co-operative stores necessity, and a certain pride of 
independence, found readier means of support than are sought in 
a more pampered age. 








CYCLING IN. .... 
|... THE ENGADINE. 


BR it his own fault or otherwise, it is certainly the mis- 








fortune of the average touring cyclist that he knows 

nothing of the Engadine. The desirability of walking 

up an Alpine pass for the sake of riding down the other side may 
be a subject of dispute, but 
there can be no two opinions 
as to the attractions of the 
Engadine from the wheelman’s 
point of view when once he 
gets there. Here is no 
sweltering valley on the one 
hand, nor well-nigh inaccessible 
summit on the other. It is a 
unique feature of civilised 
Europe—a long and _ lofty 
plateau, presenting no great 
difficulties of ascent or descent, 
superbly beautiful throughout, 
and with a mean altitude of 
nearly 5,oooft. At its upper, 
or southern end, Maloja by 
name, its height is 5,g6oft., 
and from there a clear run of 
sixty miles may be enjoyed to 
the Austrian frontier, without, 
one single unridable hill, either 
up or down, and a fall of but 
2,617ft. for the entire journey. 
With so inappreciable a 
gradient the journey is almost 
equally facile from Martins- 
bruck to Maloja as from Maloja 
to Martinsbruck; in fact, the 
former, with the wind behind, 
would be easier than the alterna- 
tive, with the wind ahead. As 
regards the scenery, too, one loses nothing in impressiveness 
whichever way one travels. If it be from the Lower Engadine 
that one rides, the exquisite beauty of the series of lakes, which 
are the main attraction of the Upper Engadine, are a sufficient 
surprise and reward; while if one takes these at the outset, 





THE UPPER ENGADINE FROM ABOVE ST. MORITZ. 
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the noble gorges and finely-situated villages of the Lower 
Engadine are strikingly effective, even to those who are well 
acquainted with this class of scenery, of which there is in 
Switzerland so varied a display. 

It will thus be seen that the Engadine affords an altogether 
unique opportunity of enjoying Alpine air awheel. A pass must 
be ascended or descended; and if one stays at this or that 
picturesque village on the way, it must be for the sake either 
of a rest or the surrounding scenery. But in the Engadine 
one may ride to and fro as long as one lists. Sixty miles of 
highway are no great stretch in ordinary circumstances; but 
in the Engadine, as I have shown, the circumstances are the 
reverse of ordinary. It is essentially a place for a lengthy 
sojourn. The bracing purity of the air would of itself suffice 
in an environment much less entrancing, but with the splendour 
of the scenery superadded, a cyclist could make no more profitable 
journey than to St. Moritz, or Silvaplana, or some other of the 
many charming spots on that glorious highway. 

For the purposes of description, however, I will.assume that 
the reader has betaken himself to Maloja, and is desirous of 





LAKE SILS, LOOKING TOWARDS THE MALOJA-KURSAAL. 


cycling straightway to Martinsbruck, whether in one day, or two, 
or twenty. The chief routes leading to the Engadine, and the 
best of the available digressions therefrom, I will discuss in 
succeeding articles. Maloja itself is an excellent stopping-place, 
whether one puts up at the great Hotel Kursaal, to which many 
well-known members of London 
Society make annual migra- 
tions, or at the more modest 
Hotel Maloja-Kulm, which is 
at the very summit of the 
Maloja Pass itself. The 
panorama at this point is 
exceptionally fine, and whether 
one has neither ascended from 
Lake Como to the top of the 
Pass, nor proposes to descend 
thither, a lengthy pause should 
be made by the projecting rock 
in front of the Hotel Maloja- 
Kulm, which commands a view 
of the famed Val Bregaglia. 
One peers downwards from this 
rock into what at first sight 
resembles a yawning gulf, but 
through which one discerns the 
windings of a steep road among 
taick groves of pines. Even 
better views of the descending 
pass may be obtained from the 
chateau of Count Renesse, 
which stands 168ft. higher than 
the Kulm. Turning one’s back 
to these view-points, however, 
one rides along a good hard 
road until the Hotel Kursaal 
and the lovely lake of Sils are 
reached. The lake is of an 
exquisitely pale green hue, and 
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boraered with noble mountains. The ride of 44 miles to the 
village of Sils (5,895ft.) is pleasantness itself, and equally 
attractive are the succeeding® 2# miles to Silvaplana, along the 
bank of the lake of that name, which is divided from Lake Sils 
by a narrow promontory. There is a short rise to the village 
of Silvaplana, which marks the termination of the Julier Pass. 

As a stopping-place Silvaplana is one of the most desirable 
in the Engadine. Its surroundings are surpassingly beautiful, 
lakes, snow-capped peaks, glistening glaciers, shady groves, and 
green pastures combining to form an environment which can 
hardly be over-praised. It is a place, too, which appeals to 
those who do not care to incur the cost of a sojourn at St. Moritz, 
the hotels of which are peculiarly expensive. At Campfer, 
which is another charmingly-situated village, the road divides, the 
one to the left proceeding to St. Moritz Dorf, and the one to the 
right to St. Moritz Bad. Campfer has also a small lake of its 
own, being the third of a series of four, which ends with that 
ot St. Moritz. One naturally desires to see both the original 
village of St. Moritz Dorf and the newer growth in the hollow, 
and takes the right-hand road at Campfer, passing between 
groves of pine until the famous health resort is reached, 14 miles 
away. St. Moritz Bad has an altitude of 5,805ft., but the Dorf 
is 1} miles further, is 6,oooft., and is, indeed, the highest village 
in the Engadine. As it is only 130ft. higher than the Maloja 
summit, however, it will be seen that the road, even to the 
highest point of the whole Engadine journey, is of the easiest 
kind, while its charms are beyond description. 

Of St. Moritz it is superfluous to say much, so universal is 
its reputation, as a winter resort at all events. Its dry and 
bracing air, its skating parties, and its toboggan races, are world 
famous. By English people, however, it is comparatively 
neglected in the summer season, save for such invalids as may be 
ordered to its baths. It is a bright.and bustling place, however, 
in summer—too bright in some respects, perhaps, for its modern 
accretions are not altogether in harmony with its site. There is 





TARA SP. ‘ 


good boating to be enjoyed on the lake, however, adjoining which 
are shady walks innumerable, and ladies in particular may be 
interested to know that it is the best place for shopping purposes 
within a very considerable radius. So far advanced is it in the 
scale of civilisation, that evening dress at dinner is essential at 
the big hotels—an excellent reason why they should be given a 
wide berth by the cycling tourist—and an electric tram plies 
constantly between the Dorf and the Bad. An agreeable 
curiosity of the latter place is a post-office, with a waiting-room, 
uly equipped with a large writing table, comfortable chairs, and 
4 mirror over the mantel. There may be others, but it is the 
only post-office I have seen, in the course of fairly extensive 
Wanderings, in which one may sit down and write letters at 
one’s ease. 

Before leaving St. Moritz Dorf to descend the hill, the 
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cyclist should slip round to the right, and, from the front of the 
huge Hotel Engadiner Kulm, take a last look at the valley 
below and the encircling mountains; it is not one to be readily 
forgotten. Returning to the road, he may cycle down the 
winding road leading through groves of larches, which forms the 
famous “Cresta run” of the toboganning season. Cresta is a 
small village, about a mile from St. Moritz Dorf, and 5,6goft. 
above the sea. Closely adjoining it is Celerina, whence a 
road to the right leads to lovely Pontresina, of which more anon, 
as it comes within the Bernina Pass excursion, which I will 
describe in a later article. The road to the left continues the 
Engadine journey to Samaden (5,67oft.), fifteen miles from the 
Maloja Kulm, and the chief village of the Upper Engadine. 
Less fashionable than either Pontresina or St. Moritz, it is little 
more than three miles away from either, and has several hotels, 
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ON THE ROAD TO SCHULS. 


also an English church; so that the economically-minded may 
well stay here for a time if desirous of avoiding the more 
expensive resorts, and yet be within easy reach of their show 
places; its own position, moreover, is a fine one, as it commands 
a view of the grand Bernina chain, and a long vista of the 
Engadine highway. 

The road now runs straight for a mile and a-half to Bevers 
(5,610ft.), a picturesque village lying at the foot of the rugged 
Crasta Mora, and thence in two and a-half miles further to 
Ponte (5,548ft.). Along this stretch the river Inn is banked, and 
resembles a canal, the direct lines of which for the time being 
impair the effect of the landscape. If by comparison with the 
preceding stages the route is temporarily monotonous, it behoves 
one to remember with joy that one is cycling nearly 6,oooft. above 
the sea, and on a level road withal; also that the altitude of the 
adjoining mountains, exceeding 10,000ft., is only insignificant, 
or apparently so, because of the height of the road itself. From 
Ponte—from which the Albula Pass ascends to the left—the 
road proceeds in three-quarters of a mile to Madulein (5,575ft.), 
and thence to Zuoz (5,548ft.), a mile and a-half further, and 
prosperous, like most of the Engadine villages. In quick 
succession follow Scanfs (5,4r3it.), Capella, Cinuschel (5,300ft.), 
and Brail, which vary little in appearance, and all of which are 
bordered by the Inn. Just above Brail occurs the junction of 
the Upper with the Lower Engadine, a bridge over a brook 
forming the dividing line. Soon afterwards the road crosses the 
Inn, and descends through a long gorge, rich in pines, and 
widens out to Zernetz (4,g10ft.), seventeen miles from Samaden, 
and thirty-two from Maloja. Like many another Swiss village, 
Zernetz has been burned down in recent years, the present 
hamlet having: been built since a fire in 1872. The valley 
contracts again, and the road, recrossing to the left bank of the 
Inn, passes through another gorge of pines to Siis (4,68oft.), the 
terminus of the Fluela Pass, and tHree and a-half miles from 
Zernetz. I grieve to say that the road surface from Brail to 
Siis has greatly deteriorated of late; four years ago I found it 
excellent, but at the present moment it is rutty and requires 
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care. There is a ruined castle, 
presumed to be of Roman 
origin, noticeable on a hill to 
the right when entering Sis. 

And now we are definitely 
entered on the scenery which 
is characteristic of the Lower 
Engadine as a whole. The 
line of mountain tops maintains 
the same level as in the upper 
valley, but the road descends, 
and the river falls still lower 
into abysmal gorges, the right 
banks of which, as well as 
those of the hills above, are 
too steep for habitation. 
Hence the villages are mostly 
on the left bank, and grandly 
situated without exception, old 
towers, ruined castles, rocky 
promontories, and dense woods 
being the chief factors of a 
panorama which the foaming 
river, deep below, effectively 
completes. 

Two miles beyond Siis 
comes Lavin (4,6goft.), from 
which the road leads through 
a rocky gateway to Giarsun, 
and thence through a larch 
wood and some meadows to the 
beautifully-situated village cf 
Ardetz (4,826ft.), twenty-seven 
and a-half miles from Samaden. Above Ardetz stands the ruined 
castle of Steinsberg. The next four miles of road of itself is 
worth coming a long way to see. Hewn out of the solid rock, 
and overlooking a magnificent gorge, it descends to Bad Tarasp 
(3,946ft.), passing a strikingly posted castle, the Schloss Tarasp, 
on the way. Bad Tarasp is much frequented on account of its 
mineral springs, which resemble those of Carlsbad, but to the 
tourist, as apart from the invalid, the attractions of the 
neighbourhood are of no mean order. Half a mile up the hill to 
the right is charmingly situated Vulpera, another health resort. 
Most striking of all, however, is the site of Schuls (3,98oft.), the 
capital of the Lower Engadine, and faced by a noble range of 
mountains of exceptional grandeur. The town is in two parts, 
upper and lower Schuls respectively, between which the high 
road runs. Schuls also is a health resort, but is worthy a 
prolonged halt for its scenery alone. 

On a by-road, to the left, is the handsome village of Sent, 
700ft. above the town, but the main road follows the slope above 
the river, and descends slightly in four and a-half miles to Crusch 
(4,075ft.), where it is joined by the road from Sent. Passing 


















How To BoTrLe PLuMs. 


Pr teora: some ezg plums which are not quite ripe, wipe them, and 
discard any which aie not perfectly sound. Put the fruit into clean 
wide-mouthed glass bottles, packing it closely. Make a syrup, allowing 

one pound of the best cane sugar to each quart of water, and let it boil rapidly for 

eight minutes, calculating from the time it begins to boil, When the syrup is 
ready, take it from the stove and pour it gently over the fruit so that it nearly 
fills the bottles ; then cork them, and wrap them round with canvas sacking 
or old liren, or bands of hay will answer the purpose, the object being to 
prevent the bottles from knocking against each other. Arrange the bottles in 

a ham boiler or large fish ke:tle and place it on the stove ; pour in sufficient 

cold water to cover the necks of the bottles, and let it gradually reach 

boiling point ; then let the fruit simmer for about half-an-hour. Remove the 
boiler from the stove, but do not touch the bottles until the water is cold ; then 

take them out, and proceed to fill them up, as the fruit will have shrunk a 

little—this must ke done from one of the bottles. Only one bottle should be 

opened at a time, and after filling it the handle of a long silver spoon should be 
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VILLAGE OF SENT. 


Remiis (4,022ft.) near a deep ravine, and with another ruined 
castle (Tschanuff), one enters a contraction of the valley, and 
reaches Strada after another four and a-quarter miles. Gradually 
the gorge expands again until Martinsbruck (3,343ft.) comes in 
sight, forty-four and a-half miles from Samaden. The bridge 
over the river Inn, which has wound its varied way right down 
from the lakes of the Upper Engadine, here marks the boundary 
between Switzerland and the Austrian Tyrol. There is still 
another ruined castle in the vicinity, and the scenery maintains 
its ravine-like character. 

; So ends one of the finest rides in Europe, and one worth far 
more effort than is actually involved in the achievement. ‘ How 
to get there” is a matter which I will discuss in my next article, 
which will describe the Fluela, the Albula, and the Julier Passes 
respectively, by one of which the Engadine must be entered from 
the west. Ata later date I will deal with a magnificent round 
which may be made by leaving the Engadine at Martinsbruck, 
and re-entering it at Samaden, after traversing the Stelvio Pass, 
the highest in Europe, and making the return journey over 
the Bernina. C. L. FREESTON. 
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thrust down the sides of the bottle to liberate any bubbles of air which may 
have collected. Have ready some new corks, insert one into each bottle as the 
spoon is withdrawn, and seal them with bottle-wax. If new corks cannot be 
procured, a small quantity of salad oil should be poured into the neck of the 
bottle to exclude the air. An old-fashioned method of bottling plums and 
other fruits, which isto be recommended on account of its simplicity, is as 
follows: Fill some dry clean bottles with the fruit, which is all the better if 
not quite ripe, packing it closely, then cover it entirely with some freshly- 
boiled water which has boiled rapidly for five minutes and is actually boiling. 
Melt some pure white wax—which can be purchased from any chemist—and 
pour about a tablespoonful of it on to. the hot water, and cork or tie down 
the bottles with parchment covers. When the fruit is required the wax can 
easily be removed. 
QUINCE MARMALADE, 

Wash some ripe quinces which are quite sound, dry them, and remove the 
peel and cores and put them into a stewpan with just enough cold water 
to cover them, and let them simmer for half-an-hour. Then pour the water in 
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which the peel was boiled through a sieve, rubbing any pulp whch has come 
from the skins through also. Place the liquid thus obtained in the preserving 
pan and add the quinces, which should be sliced, and loaf sugar which has 
been crushed and heated in the oven, in the proportion of fourteen ounces 
to each pound of fruit weighed before it was pared, and the finely-grated peel 
of one lemon to every three pounds of fruit. Stir constantly until the sugar has 
dissolved, and let the fruit boil gently until it is reduced to a smooth pulp; 
then boil the marmalade more quickly, keeping it stirred all the time, and test 
it onacold plate. If it sets in two minutes, it should be taken from the fire 
and poured into glasses or small ornamental moulds. On the other hand, if the 
marmalade does not become firm on cooling, the boiling must be prolonged. When 
it is cold tie it down in the usual way, placing a thin sheet of paper saturated 
with brandy or oil over the preserve before putting on the parchment cover. 


MEDLAR JELLY. 

This old-fashioned preserve is seldom seen in these days, but it is so unique 
and delicate in flavour that it is well worth the trouble of making. The success 
of the jelly depends to a great extent on the condition of the fruit ; it should be 
perfectly ripe, and the skin should be free from any suspicion of mould or 
moisture. Wipe the medlars with a soft cloth, put them into the preserving 
pan, and pour in sufficient cold water to cover them ; add the finely-grated peel 
and the strained juice of a large lemon to every four dozen medlars used; let 
the water boil up, and then draw the pin to the side of the stove where the fruit 
can simmer gently. Stir it frequently with the handle of a new wooden spoon, 
so that the fruit may not be crushed, and after it has simmered for about three- 
quarters of an hour pass the juice through a jelly bag, or a very fine hair sieve 
covered with muslin, allowing plenty of 
time for the liquid to drip through and 
taking care not to press the fruit, or 
the jelly will not be clear. Weigh 
the juice, and put it into a clean pre- 
serving pan with an equal weight o1 
crushed loaf sugar; let it boil gently, 
carefully removing the scum as it rises. 
After it has boiled for fifteen or twenty 
minutes test the jelly ; if it jellies on 
cooling take it from the fire, but if it is 
not quite firm let it boil for five minutes 
longer and test it again The pan 
should be removed from the stove 
while the jelly is being tested; it is 
very important to allow the preserve 
exactly the necessary amount of boil- 
ing, for if boiled for too long a time 
the colour will suffer and the sugar will 
be apt to become candied after the 
jelly has been stored a short time ; on 
the other hand, if it is not boiled 
long enough it will not be of a firm 
consistency, nor will it keep good for 
any length of time. When the jelly 
is ready it should be poured, while it 
is still hot, into clean dry glasses which 
have been heated either in a cool oven 
or on the stove rack, the jars being 
filled to within a little space of the 
top; they should then be left in the 
kitchen until the following day. To : 
keep the jelly air-tight, pour a little W. A. Rouch, 
melted white wax over the top, or 
use oiled or brandied papers and vegetable parchment covers, and store it in a cool 
dry place. 

DAMSON CHEESE. 


Wipe the damsons which are to be used—remove any which are unsound— 
and put them into a large gourmet boila,. or earthenware jar with a cover, and 
place it in a large saucepan containing sufficient cold water to reach about 
three parts up the gourmet boila. Let the water boil rapidly, and add more as 
it is reduced ; stir the fruit from time to time and let it cook gentiy until it is 
reduced toa pulp. Strain the juice through a moderately coarse hair sieve and 
tub the pulp through while it is still warm, then weigh the pulp and put it into 
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the preserving pan and let it boil gently for ten minutes. Allow one pound of 
loaf sugar to each pound of pulp ; pound the sugar in a mortar and make it hot 
in the oven, add it to the fruit, and boil the preserve rather quickly, after the 
sugar has melted, until it is a stiff mass. Crack some of the damson stones and 
remove the kerne!s—allow about half-a-dozen to every pound of fruit—blanch 
them, and add them to the cheese while it is boiling. The time required for 
boiling the preserve depends very much upon the juiciness of the fruit, but it 
should not be taken from the stove until it adheres to the spoon and will leave 
the pan in a mass on being stirred—usually about two hours’ boiling is required 
before it is ready ; constant stirring is necessary. Directly the cheese is done, 
place it in small shallow moulds, pressing it well with a silver spoon, and when 
it is cold make it air-tight in the usual way. CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 





The York and Ainsty. 


HEN, some seasons ago, the present writer paid a 

\ / \ visit to'a relative at York Barracks, and, of course, 
went out with the York and Ainsty Hounds, he 

thought he had seldom seen so good a pack of hounds, so well- 
mounted and sportsman-like a field, and such a difficult and 
trappy country. Three falls in two days steadied his horses and 
himself, and at the end of the time he went away promising 





THE DOG PACK. Copyright 


a speedy return to a country in which hunting was, and no 
doubt is, carried on in a most thorough and sportsman-like 
manner. The York and Ainsty date back to 1818, and havea 
long and eventful history behind them. But much of the 
excellence of the present pack is due to the late Colonel Fairfax. 
That celebrated sportsman was a fine judge of hounds, and he 
became Master in 1873, just at the time when Frank Gillard was 
beginning his career with the Belvoir as huntsman to the sixth 
Duke of Rutland. It was the Belvoir Fallible, one of Frank’s 
many successful hits in fox- 
hound breeding, which took 
Colonel Fairfax’s fancy, and 
from that time a great deal of 
the best Belvoir blood came 
into the Acomb Kennels. 

In 1887 Arthur Wilson, 
who had been one of Gillard’s 
whippers-in, came as_ kennel 
huntsman, and he brought with 
him an enthusiasm for Belvoir 
blood which some twenty sea- 
sons of hound breeding has 
not diminished. Wilson intro- 
duced the blood of the famous 
Gordon, Gambler, and Spar- 
tan. Stainless, the sire of the 
first-named, was said by a fine 
judge to be a model of a 
23in. foxhound, and Spartan 
was a big powerful hound with 
a marvellous faculty for finding 
a fox,a gift which has descended 
to his posterity. If now the 
reader will turn to the photo- 
graphs which illustrate this 
article, he will see how marvel- 
lously all the Belvoir qualities of 
Ccpyrignt shape and make, even the very 
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melody to that pack, and 
through them to many other 
packs of hounds. In another 
picture a likeness is given of 
Warwick, one of the fathers 
of the pack, who has both last 
year and this sired some of the 
best of the young entry. As he 
stands in the picture, his neck 
and shoulders are hidden, but 
we can easily see what a fine 
specimen of a foxhound he is, 
His bone and depth through 
the heart tell of stoutness, the 
back and quarters of pace, and 
the fine head of courage and 
intelligence, while his colour is 
a mark of his high descent from 
the combination of Belvoir, 
Brocklesby, and Fitzwilliam 
blood which has made the 
modern foxhound what he is, 
We also give a_photo- 


W. A. Rouch, TEACHING YOUNG HOUNDS TO JUMP. Copyright graph of Last Yrear’s Entry, 

In the present season the York 
colouring, are reproduced in the modern York and Ainsty pack. and Ainsty have suffered, like the Cheshire and many others, 
It requires no skill or special knowledge to note the family from a new form of distemper, which has swept off many 
likeness in THe Doc Pack, in which, too, the prevalence of Belvoir promising young hounds. One kennel has lost forty couple of 
tan is noticeable. Observe, too, the 5 


substance and easy strength of the dog 
hounds, and yet how fine are their 
necks and shoulders and what galloping 
power in their backs and limbs! These 
hounds need strength to work on to 
the end of the hard days over the 
rather heavy Yorkshire plough. When 
the ground is wet and deep, when the 
field are toiling in rear of the pack, 
when the work is hardest, the York and 
Ainsty country carries the best scent, 
and hounds need to go fast and to go 
on. If the reader will again glance at 
the photograph of the bitch pack he 
will note the same characteristics as in 
the dogs, with all the greater quickness 
and vivacity of a lady pack. The 
wonderful brightness of these hounds 
speaks for the excellence of their kennel 
management, and it requires no prophet 
to tell that they must be, even in a 
difficult country like the York and 
Ainsty, a very killing pack. But there 
is another good quality of this pack 
which must not be passed over, and 
that is their music. Many of them are 
descendants of the Wonder—Susan 





family, which has given music and W. A. Rouch. W/LL GRAY AND WARWICKE. Copyright 
working power to half the kennels in 

England. It was this family, which we owe, like so many puppies. Will Gray has a good entry even so; but not, at all 
more good strains of blood, to Gillard’s good use of the material events, equal in numbers to his usual requirement. 

ine found at Belvcir, by means of which he gave back their lost In one point the York and Ainsty country is deficient; 





W. A. Rouch. LAS! -VEAR'S. ENTRY. Copyright 


there are but few woods, and 
they have greater difficulties, 
therefore, in making _ their 
young hounds than other packs. 
But their Master and_hunts- 
man, Mr. Lycett Green, and 
Will Gray, the kennel hunts- 
man, have overcome all diffi- 
culties, and at the _ present 
moment it is probable that, 
with one or two possible excep- 
tions, no better-looking or more 
hard-working pack exists i 
the United Kingdom. In truth, 
the York and Ainsty are accus- 
tomed to difficulties, for their 
past history tells of many mis- 
fortunes and one great tragedy. 
Yet in India and Africa, in club 
smoking - rooms and country 
quarters, wherever there 1s 4 
cavalry soldier who has been 
stationed at York, there the 
county pack is remembered 
and its fortunes eagerly fol- 
lowed. f 

There is no space in this 
article to tell of the pastand the 
men who have made the pack. 
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Of Will Danby, the famous huntsman, wnose past engagement 
to the pack terminated abruptly when he fled before the 
lurid language of Mr. Clough, a leading member of the committee 
which at first managed and hunted the hounds, and whose 
proceedings are sketched in ‘“‘ Handley Cross” ; of Sir Charles 
Slingsby, the best amateur huntsman of his day and the most 
courteous of Masters, whose tragic end has lately been well told 
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by Colonel Meysey Thompson; of Colonel Fairrax, a man 
whose kind heart and hasty temper are still affectionately remem- 
hered. Among those who remain, too, there are still many whose 
names recall pleasant hours and good sport. May they have many 
a sharp find in Askham Bogs, many a gallop over the light 
Knaresborough ploughs in that season which is now not many 
weeks away. 
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\ : “HERE is _melo- 
‘ 4 dramaand melc- 
. drama. Ifevery- 
thing which is labelled 
melodrama is to be 
praised, no matter how 
little it deserves it, or 
is to be passed tolerantly 
by with a shrtig, we 
shall have no more good 
melodrama. Those who 
: have, with their tongues 
in their cheeks, lauded “ With Flying Colours” at the 
Adelphi, and given it forth that it is a very excellent 
example of its class—letting the more acute reader gather 
betwecn the lines that they really think it very poor stuff, 
but that, being melodrama, it doesn’t matter—are harming 
the stage as a serious factor in art, and are doing no good 
to journalism — for newspapers are either guides to the 
public taste or they are not. If they are, they will cease to 
be so if the public is flagrantly deceived ; if they are not, why 
bother to employ dramatic critics at all? Mind you, this can 
be no question of taste. It is not possible to read the “ notices” 
on the new play without discovering what the writers really 
thought of it; but the general public is not trained to this 
sort of thing, and fancy that the critic means the words he 
uses to bear exactly their superficial meaning. With only one 
or two exceptions, the Press have merely played with the new 
Adelphi piece. 
_ This point is worth dwelling on, for melodrama is really 
just as much a form of dramatic art as comedy or tragedy, a 
rougher form, no doubt, but still a form. It will cease. to 
attempt to be anything of the kind if it does not receive serious 
treatment. We have had melodramas which were capital plays, 
though they are diminishing as years go on, and they will cease 
altogether to try to be anything more than “ penny-gaff’” shows 
if the newspapers attach no importance to them whatever. It is 
not necessary to treat them with all the severity applied to work 
of higher range, but certainly they have a standard of their 
own. There are, once again, good melodramas and bad melo- 
dramas. ‘The Silver King” was a melodrama, so was “ In 
the Ranks,” so was “The Lights 0’ London,” so was “Two 
Little Vagabonds,” so were some of Boucicault’s plays—all 
excellent examples of their kind. ‘With Flying Colours” is 
a very poor example of its kind; yet, because it is a melodrama, 
it has eulogium passed upon it as though it were a ‘ Harbour 
Lights” or a “ Fatal Card.” 

This is all wrong, and the point should be driven home— 
that is, if we take our work seriously, which, perhaps, is not the 
tule. The new play by Messrs. Seymour Hicks and Fred 
Latham, produced at the Adelphi Theatre, is simply a rechauffé 
of old plays, and a very unskilful vechauffé at that. It extracts 
scenes from ‘‘Henry Dunbar,” ‘Hands Acioss the Sea,” 
“Black-eyed Susan,” ‘*When a Man’s in Love,” and _ half- 
a-dozen others. It joins these together carelessly, clumsily— 
without a spark of originality even in the dove-tailing. The 
possibilities are outraged with unblushing cynicism; there are 
all sorts of absurdities in the incidents; there is not a bright or 
clever line in the dialogue, or a heart-beat or thrill in the whole 
thing. And yet it has been called excellent melodrama, simply 
because it is melodrama. Shades of Pettitt and Charles Reade, 
of “ Taken from Life’”’ and “ Drink.” 

It is not necessary to repeat the “plot.” A man is 
murdered after a fourteen years’ absence from England, and his 
Place taken by his murderer, who goes among his old friends 
and deceives them all, who even takes the dead man’s position 
as lieutenant aboard H.M.S. Defiance, and is not discovered. 















The authors suppose that 
because they havearranged 
that he should have been, 
fourteen years ago, a 
naval paymaster, there- 
fore he would be able to 
go on board one of Her 
Majesty’s men-of-war and 
take over a lieutenant’s 
duties without anyone 
being a penny the wiser. It is too ridiculous. Just as absurd 
is the silence of the hotel waiter, who saw the victim before he 
was murdered and his corpse afterwards, who also saw the 
murderer, and who knew that the dead man had called himself by 
the name the other had afterwards assumed. And so on, and so on. 

Dragged in by the heels is a card-playing scene, in which 
the villain persuades everybody that the hero has cheated; 
apropos of nothing, the villain—smiling and smiling because he 
is a villain—determines to gratify his passion for the heroine 
whether she will or no. There is no moderation in it. It is a 
melancholy business altogether. 

Mr. Robert Pateman did his very best, but the authors 
were too strong for him, and Miss Mariette Hyde played a small 
part very excellently. For the rest, the company worked loyally, 
and the discredit does not belong to them. One can sympathise 
with honest efforts which fail, with those who try hard and do 
not succeed. But one cannot sympathise with men of the world, 
who have spent many years of their lives in the theatre, writing 
‘With Flying Colours.” 













IIE theatre is just beginning to show signs of life again, and in a very 

short t:me first-night will follow first-night with feverish activity. The 

Adelphi is already open, the Haymarket, Her Majesty’s, Drury Lane, 

the Criterion, and others will almost tumble over each other, The ‘ off- 

season” has been remarkably complete ; rarely has London been left with such 
a poor list of active theatricals. 

The great thing aimed at in ‘‘ King John,” at Her Majesty's, is ‘‘ bustle.” 
Mr. Tree has set himself the task of overcoming whatever of tedium there is in 
the play by representing it in three acts instead of five, excising scenes unneces- 
sary to the action, and going at it ‘‘ with a rush.” 

‘‘The Degenerates” at the Haymarket is to show us the decadence of 
‘smart ” society, bit will prove to us that virility yet exists elsewhere. 

The great ‘‘sensation” scene at Drury Lane will be an astonishing 
avalanche on the Alps. 

In the English version of ‘Ma Bru,” at the Criterion, in which Mr. 
Seymour Hicks and Miss Ellaline Terriss will appear, we shal be on the alert 
to discover how the adaptors have softened the extremes of the French original. 

In ‘‘ San-Toy,” at Daly’s, we shall mark a reversion to ‘* The Geisha ” type, 
and a breiking away from the classical and severer model of ‘* A Greek Slave.” 

Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. Louis N. Parker expect that their new play, 
which is to succeed ‘‘ The Silver King” at the Lyceum, will cause a storm of 
discussion and disagreement no less violent than that which broke forth on the 
production of ** Tne Sign of the Crocs.” 

In ‘ The Ghetto,” at the Comedy, Mr. Fernald, the adaptor, has given a 
happy ending to the play instead of the tragic denouement of the tamous 
original of Heyermans. 

Mr. Murray Carson’s experiment, his somewhat daring but eminentlv 
praiseworthy experiment, at the spacious and palatial Kennington Theatre, will 
be watched with a considerable amount of interest. He, in conjunction with 


‘the proprietor of the playhouse, has arianged to conduct it on “* West End” 


lines for a somewhat long period—from September to December. A company 
equal to any appear.ng in central London has been engaged, among its members 
being Miss Kate Rorke and Mrs. Bernard Beere. The plays will not be 
changed each week, as is. customary in the outlying playhouses, but will be 
continued as long as they attract the public. The first production will be 
Shakespeare’s ‘* Richard III.,” to be followed, in all probability, by a new play 
from the pen of Mr. Louis N. Parket, which in turn will, as at present arranged, 
be succeeded by Shakespeare’s ‘* Henry V.” It may be noted that the Princess of 
Wales’s Theatre is only a quarter of an hour’s : ab-drive from Charing Cross, and 
is so clean and beautiful that gowns, however elaborate, will not be spoiled, and 
will not seem out of place. So if the idea be attractive to our reade's, the Ken- 
nington Theatre may exitcr the iistsin the struggle for their regard. PHasus, 




















NLESS the weather does something desperate between the writing of these 
LJ notes and their publication, the heading under which they are written 
will be quite a misnomer. Greens are browner, it is true, in the South 
than in the Norih, but they are terribly burnt up everywhere, and the green 
committees whose clubs have opened their purse-strings wide enough to permit 
water to be laid on at each hole are reaping the reward of this liberal prudence 
now. It is charming to find how easy approach putting becomes when the 
few yards round the hole that have been watered are comparatively grassy and 
green, while all around is hard, baked, and keen. It then becomes possible 
to put boldly over the keen surface, in the happy confidence that the heavier 
vegetation near the hole will hold the ball; and it is a condition of things that 
opens our eyes to a chief reason of the difficulty of approach putting under other, 
that is to say ordinary, conditions. For in ordinary circumstances it is the out- 
skirts of the green that are comparatively heavy and hairy, whereas the few 
yards round the hole, in consequence of all the wear and tear and trampling 
that has gone on there, are far keener than the rest. It evidently needs a very 
nice adjustment of strength to take the ball over the rough, and yet leave it with 
only just the right speed of travel for the smooth. Force that would take it a 
yard on the smooth will only take it a foot on the rough ; so it becomes quickly 
apparent how much easier it must be to lay the approach putts near the hole 
when the green has been so watered that its heaviest and slowest part is 
just around the hole. Of course these are obvious facts enough on a little 
consideration, but it is just the most obvious facts that have a way of going 
unconsidered. 

Since Vardon’s triumphal march through Scotland came to an end the most 
interesting happening has been the tournament at Deal, where Mr. Rand, 
the Raynes Park player, went very strongly, in spite of his penalty handicap of 
two, Just before the tournament Mr. Rand had done the amateur record 
round of the green—75. And herein again was illustrated a point to which we 
have very often drawn attention before in these notes—the frequency with which 
record scores are made in three-ball matches. It is very remarkable, and not 
very easily explicable, though, perhaps, the fact that the three-ball match is 
more likely than a single to keep up to his game a man who is playing unusually 
well may be taken as a factor in the result that we see so often. 

Herd has been in fine form at St. Andrews. In a match with Tom 
Hutchinson he was round the old course—at full length as we understand—in 
74, Hutchinson taking 80. If there is one man among the Scotsmen whom we 
might pick to avenge the national honour on Vardon it siould, perhaps, be 
Herd. He has stood up to the champion more bravely than any other man. 
It is not to be believed that in a long match he would win, or even make a very 
close contest, but there would be a better chance with him than any other. 
Braid was the man that might have been preferred to Herd a few weeks ago, 
but Braid is a little uncertain. His work at Westward Ho! where he had to 
take second place to Rowe, was not quite what we expected of him, albeit 
Rowe is a fine player, and Braid had his revenge on him in a money match a 
few days later. Still, to command any share of our confidence when he meets 
the champion a man must have no weak joints at all inhis harness. The Troon 
people appear to be very dissatisfied with Willie Fernie’s beating by Vardon, 
and there is talk of a match being arranged between them. Possibly, perhaps 
probably, nothing will come of it, and were the match played again we believe 
that history would repeat itself. 
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HE Academy contains a letter from a lady at Penarth, a suburb of Cardiff, 

| giving the list of the books which her children, twin girls of eleven and 

a-half, ‘‘ have read and love.” They are strange children in more ways 

than one ; and really it is hard not ter be sorry for them. ‘* They will not 

listen to ‘Westward Ho !’ * Robinson Crusoe,’ and ‘The Days of Bruce.’ They 

say it fidgets us.” Some tendency of this kind I confess to have noticed in 

other little girls of similar age, but it wears off, and the day comes, to every- 

body who has got a head worthy of mention, when this particular form of 
stupidity disappears. 

But let us look at the books which interest these little girls who find Defoe 
tedious, who cannot be interested by the doings of Amyas Leigh as the robust 
schoolboy, the daring mariner, or the mighty warrior, to whom those 
wonderful descriptions of the South American forest and of the maiden 
Ayacanora are merely boring. Between eight and nine years they 
were reading ‘The Vicar of Wakefie'd,” which is classical of course, and 
of the first order of merit, but surely strong meat for babes. It may be said 
that the little girls probably did not understand some of the more plain-spoken 
expressions, or realise the meaning of what is, after all, the central incident. 
But, then, it was of little use that they should read it. In the next year they 
took, *#éer alia, a short and excel':.nt course of Scott in prose and verse, ‘and a 
good deal of Shakespeare. And 10w they are reading the following books, and 
one or two childish ones besiccs: ‘* Silas Marner,” ‘* Hereward the Wake,” 
**King Robert of Paris,” ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘*Dombey and Son,” 
‘* Barnaby Rudge,” ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” ‘* Our Village,” ‘* Cranford,” * Bab 
Ballads,” ‘‘ Treasure Island,” ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” For ‘* Aing Robert” the 
blame presumably rests upon the broad shoulders of the printer, although 
** Count” is not really a bit like ‘* King,” even in the worst handwriting. But, 
premising that the whole list is rather unnecessarily advanced, there are again 
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two books one would like to put on the Index Expurgatonus, for. two 
reasons. ‘Silas Marner” is not quite the book for children, and of reading 
the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” as a child your ‘ Looker-on” has terrible 
memories. It was illustrated, horribly illustrated, and it haunted his dreams 
for many months. 

The whole list, covering the ages from three to eleven and a-half years, 
occupies a full column, and the most wonderful feature in it is the number of 
really choiceworthy authors who are omitted. Not a word is said of Mrs, 
Molesworth, or Miss Charlotte Yonge, or Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, or Mrs. L. T, 
Meade. True it is that the last-named has, of late, taken to the sensational 
novel, but her early work is none the less delightful and healthy, and surely 
Miss Yonge still appeals to pure and delicate girlhood. Outside books of that 
kind, my own impression, gained from experience as well as from hearsay, is that 
little girls like boys’ books best. I can always secure more gratitude for a 
present of ‘‘ The Captain,” which is very cheap, than by selecting something 
which seems to me eminently suitable to a tender age and sex. 

There are two forthcoming books, neither of them by distinguished authors 
nor likely to attract much preliminary attention, for which I shall look with 
some interest, by reason of the personalities of the writers. Mr. George 
Hawtrey, whose ‘‘Caramella” will shortly be published by Messrs. Arrow. 
smith, who rarely fail to hit the popular taste, is a scholar and a clever man 
who has seen a good deal of the ups and downs of life. He knows the life of 
the public school, of the university, of the stage—on which he has never had 
quite the good fortune he deserves. He is sure to have a pleasant tale to tell, 
Mr. George Hansby Russell, again, knows South Africa as few men _ have 
known it. The worst physical misfortune which can come to an active man, 
loss of eyesight, has driven him to literature, and he has worked at that rather 
thankless trade with infinite courage. And his pluck has been rewarded, for he 
has secured Mr. Murray as the publisher of his’ ‘* Under the Sjambok,” which, 
having regard to the present state of politics, can hardly fail to be of intense 
interest. I may also claim a kind of fatherly interest in his book, although 
Mr. Russell has far the better, or the worse, of me in years; for Mr. Russell 
once did me the honour to ask my advice as to shaping his literary career, and 
I advised him that South African experiences were likely to be in great demand 
before long. 

The prophetic announcements concerning ‘‘ Bohemian Paris of To-day,” 
written by Mr. W. C. Morrow, on the notes of M. Edouard Cucuel, and to be 
published by Messrs, Chatto, are a little puzzling. ‘* First there is a picture of 
the student life, with its hard work and freedom from restraint. It is an easy 
transition from the students to a picture of the whole Latin Quarter. That is 
drawn in an impressionist way, but naturally a certain flavour of history comes in 
now and then.” A few years ago this would have been all very well, but 
the Quartier Latin is no longer the headquarters of Bohemianism. The capital 
has long ago been transferred to Montmartre. This is really only the old story 
of Bohemianism. The men grow respectable and the Quarter with them. Then 
Bohemia migrates. 

Among the forthcoming books, so far as they are known at present, the 
most notable are ‘‘ Betwixt Two Seas,” by Lady Currie, otherwise known as 
‘Violet Fane” (Nimmo), ‘‘Wine on the Lees,” by Mr. J. A. Steuart 
(Hutchinson), a volume of stories by Mr. H. G. Wells (Harper), ‘‘ The Orange 
Girl,” by Sir Walter Besant (Chatto), and ‘* Rosamund,” a poetic drama by 
Mr. Swinburne (Chatto). 


Books to order from the library :— 


‘*Punchinello.” Anon. (Bowden.) 

‘¢ The Early Mountaineers.” F. Gribble. (Unwin.) 

‘“‘ Trooper 3809: a Private Soldier of the French Republic.” Lionel Decle. 
(Heinemann. ) 

‘Jasper Tristram.” A. W. Clarke. (Heinemann.) 


** The Patroness.” G. M. George. (Hutchinson.) LOOKER-ON. 





DUBLIN HORSE SHOW. 


UITE ‘the event of the past week was Dublin Horse Show, which, as 
O usual, was the means of attracting a huge crowd of fashionable persons 
to the Ball’s Bridge show-yard, which, with the exception of Belfast, 
is probably the best arranged and laid-out area of its kind in the world, 
Needless to state, the hotels, both in Dublin and Kingstown, were packed to 
their utmost capacity by visitors, many of whom no doubt were thoroughly 
interested in horses, though by the majority probably the great equine gathering 
is regarded more as a Society function of the Emerald Isle which must be duly 
honoured. 

It is rather to the latter circumstance in all likelihood that Dublin 
Horse Show owes no small proportion of its prestige, for even amongst its most 
regular supporters there is a gradually increasing feeling that the great annual 
event is too closely approaching the status of a fair, for, although it becomes 
numerically stronger year by year, it can scarcely be contended that the 
additional entries show much increase of merit. Indeed, in some instances, last 
week the very largest classes—two of them contained over 190 entries each— 
were admittedly poor collections, containing a no larger proportion of really first- 
rate animals than could be met with on this side competing in classes thirty or 
forty strong. One particular instance of this were the five year old hunters 
from 12st. to 13st., a huge collection of 191 animals, which kept the judges, 
Lord Coventry and Mr. J. Maunsel Richardson, at work in the ring almost all 
day and yet proved a very moderate lot for a first-rate show. 

At the same time, it must cordially be conceded that many most excellent 
and hunter-like animals were congregated in the Ball’s Bridge show-yard, such 
horses as Mr. Nathaniel Morton’s bay Master of Hounds, by Mascarelle, which 
won in the heavy-weights, and Mr. Rainey’s dun Gambler, the winner in the 
four year olds up to I5st., being good enough to be entitled to premier honours 
anywhere, whilst there was plenty of quality amongst the winners in other classes, 
though it is a very moot point whether some of the best animals in some sections 
were not passed over entirely. This, of course, and unfortunately so, is likely to 
occur at any show ; but no matter how capable judges may be, it is more probable 
that their opinions are likely to be criticised when they encounter sucn enormous 
classes as they meet with at Dublin, and especially so when the judging rings are 
as small as they are at this particular show. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances it would be impossible to bring a hundred and more animals into a ring 
at once, and even were it not so it would be inexpedient. At the same time, 
there can be no denying the fact that the rings at Dublin are too small for big, 
striding horses to be permitied to let themselves go in, and as his gallop is one 
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of the chief merits of a hunter,-it is not-surprising to remember that-the fate of 
more than one Dublin champion at subsequent shows has not been commensurate 
with his success in Ireland.. Regarded asa horse-mart of the very highest order, 
the great Dublin fixture is unrivalled as a medium for the sale of hunters, a 
variety of horse that alone receives any serious encouragement from the executive, 
though thorough-bred stallions, which owe the favours they receive to their ability 
in getting hunters, have considerable encouragement shown them.. In this section 
champion honours were awarded to Mr. Edward Mitchell’s chestnut, Royal 
Musk, by Mask, a nice heavy-boned, level-quartered horse, with a charming 
look out, but very indifferent shoulders ; but-a huge favourite with the public 
was Mr. E. Tighe’s good-shouldered, short-backed, grand-loined Crotanstown, 
by Gallinule, dam by Solon, which must have pressed the champion very hard, 
and thoroughly deserved the premium awarded him by Captain Machell and Mr. 
J.-S. Harrison. 

The riding classes at this the largest show in the country can scarcely be 
taken seriously, for,. according to the conditions which governed them, both 
park hacks and roadsters were brought into competition with each other, whilst 
cobs were likewise admitted, with simply farcical results, as no judges who ever 
entered a ring could be expected to do justice to their ideas on horse-flesh 
amongst such a medley. As roadsters, 2.¢., harness horses, were invited to 
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compete, it was impossible for Mr. Romer Williams and Mr. Lindsay Hogg to 
ignore their claims, and yet how can such horses be compared in saddle to the 
real type of hack.. But the judges bravely plodded on, and having done their 
best to accomplish the impossible, they are entitled to every credit for the 
attempt. That their decisions pleased all it would be absurd to suggest ; 
but. certainly. no more thankless task has ever devolved upon a judge 
than to award three: prizes in a mixed class of thirty-two park hacks and 
roadsters. 

The harness classes, as usual at this show, were not numerically strong, but 
the quality of many of the competitors was quite first-rate. This may be readily 
imagined when it is mentioned that amongst the competitors were such equine 
swells as Mr. E. Godsell’s Lady Lofty, Duke of York, Norbury Squire, and 
Heathfield Squire; Mr. Alex Gemmell’s Dusky Queen, Ayrshire Squire, 
and Lord Clarendon; Mr. S. Brunton’s Excel and Bijou; and Mr. A. Evans’s 
Sonata ; and though some of these famous animals subsequently lost the prizes 
they had been awarded through not being the height at shoulder which the 
rules demanded—some, by the way, even below the same and some over—their 
presence must unquestionably have added to the attractions of the show, which 
so far as pecuniary results are concerned was probably the most succe:sful ever 
held at Dublin. 





Channel Island Cows 


evef after their performance at the Tring Show in the 

butter test trials. In the congenial competitive examina- 
tion set them and other milk-producers by Mr. Richardson Carr 
and the organisers of that best of all local exhibitions, the Jerseys 
easily defeated all 
comers and sur- 
passed them- 
selves. They 
actually beat the 
heavy cattle in 
the mere weight 
of butter pro- 
duced per cow, 
with no allow- 
ance for size 
at all, and Lord 
Braybrooke’s 
highly-bred and 
graceful SUNDEW 
IV. beat the 
English record , 
for butter made 
in one day from 
the milk of one 
cow, producing 
3lb. 680z. This 
was most appro- 
priate from the 
sentimental point 
of view, for she 
belonged to the 
oldest and most 
justly - respected § "RIpEenaas 
family of Jerseys 
in England, 
which settled at 
Audley End, that 
finest of Essex 
palaces, at the 
beginning of the 
century. 

The details 
of what happened 
at Tring to en- 
hance so greatly 
the credit of the 
island cattle were 
briefly as fol- 
lows. The ani- 
mals entered for 
the butter tests 
and milking trials 
were divided into 
two classes solely 
by the standard 
of their live 
weight. All over 
goolb. were put 
into the heavy- 
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SUNDEW IV. 
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as Butter Producers. 


Islanders fell mainly into the light-weight class. But some 
topped the goolb., and found themselves competing with 
big shorthorns of over 1,700lb.—and beat them. The arrange- 
ments made for the comfort and peace of mind of the competing 
animals would have satished a Brahmin. Though the tests 
did not begin till 
the Wednesday, 
all the cows 
arrived on the 
previous Monday 
or Tuesday 
at the latest, so 
that they might 
have a day’s rest 
and quiet. 
Seventy - three 
candidates ar- 
rived, and were 
put up in cool 
and comfortable 
sheds. Then their 
Owners. were 
allowed to feed 
them just as they 
pleased, but the 
tests of the butter 
and the measure- 
ment of the milk 
were carried out 
by the carefully- 
selected em- 
ployés of the 
Tring Agricul- 
tural Society, of 
which Lord 
Rothschild is the 
president. These 
are the seventh 
competitions — of 
the kind, so _ ex- 
perience came 
to the aid of 
theory. 
Thechurning 
was done and the 
butter made up 
in public, in the 
Butter Tent, on 
Thursday morn- 
ing, from the milk 
of the previous 
twenty - four 
hours. The re- 
sults, clearly 
written out, 
together with the 
butter from each 
cow, were dis- 
played on a coun- 
ter in front of the 
tent, and care- 
fully - worked-out 
tables, signed by 
the judges, were 
afterwards 
issued. We do 
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not understand why the cxcellent 
Guernsey cow did not appear in these 
trials. Some account for its disap- 
pearance by adducing the area of 
Guernsey novv devoted to potatoes and 
‘“‘glass,” which are alleged to have 
edged the cows out of the island. Be 
the cause what it may, in the light- 
weights no Guernseys, no Kerries, not 
even Dexter-Kerries, were in evidence. 
The cattle of one tiny island in the 
stormy English Channel had quietly 
replaced all other smaller breeds in this 
interesting and practical competition. 
Consequently, the results in the second 
or light-weight class cannot be judged 
in comparison with other _ breeds, 
because no other breeds competed. 
It was a case of Jerseys first and the 
rest nowhere. But the animals did so 
well, even on the Jersey standard, that 
out of forty-five thirty-six obtained 
certificates from the Jersey Herd Society 
for points won out and out. 

The heavy-weight class produced 
a more exciting contest. _In this the 
heaviest Jersey weighed 1,o6olb., the 
average weight of all the Jerseys being 
863lb. Against this the average weight 
of all the shorthorns was 1,387lb., the 
heaviest being 1,778lb. In the butter 
tests the Jerseys had an advantage due really to intrinsic 
merit, but, taking into consideration the scale of points, a 
cow which continues to milk well for many months is obviously 
more valuable than one which yields a larger supply, but for so 
short a time as to reduce the average yield. Consequently points 
were awarded for “length of lactation,’ a matter in which 
Jerseys are very strong, and very properly scored where the 
shorthorns did not. Properly speaking this should be taken into 
account in the milk tests too, for it is no more reasonable 
to award a prize to an animal which is making a spurt in one 
case than in the other. Jerseys, for instance, usually milk as 
well three or four months after calving as during the first few 
weeks. Perhaps the most remarkable performance of the Jerséys 
was that they did not beat the shorthorns by the aid of these 
points, but won out and out. The two best Jerseys actually 
beat the two best shorthorns by nearly 1lb. of butter each. The 
average yield is also instructive: 

BUTTER TESTS. 
Average yield of all Jerseys : Ilb. 1402. 
Average yield of all Shorthorns... REN Ilb. gjoz. 


J. 7. Newman, 


The main results will be seen in the following précis of the details 
of the experiments. The third column shows the number of 
pounds of milk given by each class used to produce a pound of 
butter. This is called the “butter ratio.” The last column is 
also most instructive, for it gives the number of days for which 
the cattle of each breed actually shown were in milk. The first 
column shows the number of animals of each kind exhibited, and 
the second their average weight per cow. 

















| mo. | ubeerrare | Average i | Average | Avan ders 
Shorthorns . | 19 | 1387 I-10g4 33°34 60,45 
Cross-bred . 7 1132 1-938 34°08 29% 
Deen 6 « I 1473 1-8} 28°61 Io 
Jerseys . | 45 863 I-I49% 18°43 1023? 

















* Number of lbs. of Milk required to make 1b. of Butter. 
rolbs. of Milk are approximately equal to 1 gallon. 





Our portraits represent besides Lord Braybrooke’s record- 
breaking Sundew IV., the winner of the first milking prize 
among the Jerseys, Si-veR Croup III., also the property of 
Lord Braybrooke. With these is a winner in the tenant farmers’ 
competition, A Dark Fawn Jersey, the property of Mr. A. Merry, 
of Southcott, Leighton Buzzard. She secured the third prize for 
milk and third for butter in the tenant farmers’ class. 


SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


‘a HERE are more grouse-shooters and deer-stalkers at work on the 
: moors and forests this year, we calculate, than in any previous one. 
A glance through the lists for August shows us that there are 
singularly few vacant grouse-shootings of any kind, and every deer forest is 
being, or about to be, stalked either by a tenant or by the owner. This is 
fortunate for all concerned, for it signifies a great amount of sport for those 
who take delight in it, and it also means a goodly amount of hard cash for those 
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A DARK FAWN JERSEY... Copyrigat 


who own moors and forests, as weil as for a host of keepers, gillies, e’ hoc genus 
omne, who benefit by a good shvoting season, Nearly half a million has this 
year already been paid for the privilege of shooting grouse and stalking deer in 
Scotland alone, including, of course, in most cases a habitable furnished lodge 
for the season, and we may well double this amount for the other expenses of 
shooting there, apart from the cost of living. To Scotland, therefore, a good 
shooting season brings in about a million sterling, an amount which diminishes 
by about 50 per cent. in a bad year. 

Partridge-shooting, which opens this week, does not bring in nearly so 
much money as that of grouse. Five shillings per head, including every expense, 
is generally considered about the value of low-ground shooting in Britain, and it 
can generally be obtained at that price if one knows how to procure it. There 
are, however, the farmers to be reckoned with in every case, unless the lease 
provides for the landlord taking that responsibility upon his own shoulders, which 
it should invariably do if properly drawn. If the prese..t weather continues for 
another week or two there should be some excellent sport enjoyed among the 
partridges. Though the extensive manors may not be shot over until September 
is nearly over, or perhaps until October has begun, there are many more small 
shoots than there are large ones, and on the former the Ist of September is still 
something more than a mere sporting date in the calendar. 

Not only grouse-shooters but deer-stalkers also have been having fine 
sport. Though stalking may have begun a foitn ght later than usual, the antlers 
now being obtained are showing up much better than was expected, especially 
on those forests where the grazing is always good. As yet, the Inverness-shire 
forests have come out best, though on many others stalking has only begun, and 
we have not had reports as yet of the size of the trophies secured. Mr. 
Wythes, on Ardverikie, has had excellent stalking, securing three stags per day 
as a rule to his own rifle, all of them well tined. Gaick, in the same district, 
has also yielded Mr. Loder good sport, and at Beaufort, in the same county, 
Mr. Phipps has brought down some splendid stags, one of them a royal 
weighing 18st. 3lb. Last year the finest trophies were secured by the Duke of 
Portland, at Langwell Forest, who reported an imperial of 21st. 11b., by Mr. 
Harold Cookson, at Lochlinchart Forest, in Ross-shire, and by Sir Wi.liam 
Eden in Inchnacardoch Forest, in Inverness-shire, while other almost equally 
fine trophies were secured by Baron Schroeder, the Earl of Cadogan, Lord 
Burton, Lord Settrington, and the Duke of Sutherland. These gentlemen are 
all again at work this year in the forests, and we have little doubt we shall soon 
have the results of their stalking successes. NEVIS. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


s MIDDLESEX collapse” is likely to become proverbial after the 
4 county’s performance against the Australians, coming as it did on the 
top of earlier failures against Kent, Notts, and Sussex, which pracli- 

cally put it out of range of the top place. McLeod and Jones, who bowled 
unchanged throughout the two innings, certainly bowled uncommonly well, and 
were a splendid contrast, Jones often breaking back sharply, while McLeod 
swung right across the wicket with his arm. Possibly the pitch helped them 
slightly, but even if there was ‘‘bite” in it, there was never ‘‘ bump,” and 
seldom have so many good players made so many bad strokes. Iredale played 
admirable cricket for his 111, a total equalled by Darling, though his cricket 
was singularly unlevel. Of the unseemly conduct of the crowd I prefer to say 
nothing more than that it was a disgrace to a famous ground. Darling’s methods 
may not have pleased the onlookers, nor Gregory’s, but they played to win the 
game in the way they considered best; if the ‘barrackers ” disapproved of 
those methods, there was always one course open to them—to leave the ground. 
Personally I preferred Trott’s slashing hits to Darling’s little shoves. The defeat 
of Yorkshire by Kent, and of Gloucestershire by Surrey, raised the last county 
to the top of the ladder, a place which both Middiesex and Yorkshire have 
already occupied. The question is, ‘‘ Will Surrey stay there?” To Lockwood 
and Brockwell, with ball and bat, the success is due, but Gloucestershire 
certainly played below form. So did Lancashire, for Sussex should never have 
defeated them in an innings; but a side that contains Fry, Brann, and Ranj!, 
and has a fair tail and some moderate bowling, is always dangerous. Jan)! 
has now scored a record aggregate, with power to add to iis number. 
Ranji’s a wonder. Notts made a huge score against Derbyshire, which is not 
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remarkable, but the freedom of the batting an! the pace of the scoring was not 
consistent with the traditions of the county, though: the thoughtful remember 
that the bowling has been such of late years that the batsmen have never 
dared take any risks.- To my mind there is no better object-lesson for the 
young cricketer than to watch Gunn and Shrewsbury bat; there is not much 
champagne about it, but there is some good sound port in the decanter which 
should not be lightly refused nor hastily criticised. Notts had hard luck not to 
win, The effort made by Lord Hawke and Wainwright to rescue Yorkshi:e 
from the grip of Kent was particularly fine, lat it required something extra- 
superfine to balance the poor show of the first innings. Warwick secured a 
much-needed and well-deserved win over Hants, but closed the innings before 
W. G. Quaife had a knock ; his brother’s century kept some runs in the 
family, while W. G. bided his time for the Kent match. If size were the 
criterion, I believe the little men would get the choice over the heads, 
metaphorically speaking, of the long men, though Charles Townsend and Francis 
Ford would have a say in the matter. Townsend’s ‘record of 405, mace in 
two not-out innings against Essex, is extraordinary, especially as his 244 
was faultless till almost the last moment. It is a curious fact that he was 
criginally brought out as a bowler, and he still bowls pretty well, but he wants 
a wichet to suit him. 
Paish is a great find for Glouceste:sh‘re ; I thought him highly promising, 
early in the season, but he has now made his name, and has plenty of: time 
before him. Middlesex paid back the hard knock which Notts administered at 
Lord’s, when J. Gunn got the side out for ‘about 70 runs,when only some 120 
were required. Wells played a grand in-front-of-the-wicket innings of 244, his 
first century for the county, if my memory is not askew ; as he picked up a good 
few wickets as well, the credit of the win is largely his. Richardson’s beneiit 
was, I hope, a bumper.; we shall hear the state of the balance-sheet later on, 
but his nerformances have earned him a just claim toalmost national recognition. 
I hear that he means to go in for a course of hard training during the winter, 
and h: p2-it will bring him back to the old form ; if, however, advancing years 
insist un adding flesh, as is often the case with a big, strong, healthy man, I 
prophesy that Richardson will develop into a grand medium-pace bowler. His 
height will help him, his experience will control his length, and his fast ball will 
be a demon. Ranjitsinhji will probably, nay, certainly, have made 3,000 runs 
by the time these notes are printed ; he has already beaten the record, his own, 
and to get him out for less than 100 runs in a match seems impossible ; but his 
coadjutor, Fry, has struck as bad a vein as Hayward, who, after making three 
consecutive centuries, one in a test match, falls short of 40 runs in three 
innings ! W. J. Forp. 











FT WO English-trained horses—it would karcty be correct to call them 
y English, since ‘one was bred in Australia and the other is by an 
The first 
of these, this year’s Goodwood Cup winner, Merman, was set an impossible 
task when asked to give no less than 2olb. to the invincible three year old 


Australian sire—have lately been defeated on the Continent. 


Foutire in the Grand Prix de Deauville. Having been waited with for the 
greater part of the distance, he made up his ground so rapidly—too much so, 
some people thought—that for a brief moment he looked like holding his own. 
It was a gallant effort, but he was unable to keep it up, and the wei; ht telling, 
the French colt won easily at the last. The winner, who is by Palais-Royal— 
Fanchette, and is an undoubtedly good colt, is engaged in the Prix Municipal 
(£4,000) at Paris, and also in our Cambridgeshire. It will be curious to see 
how he will be handicapped with Merman for the Newmarket event, especially 
as the ‘* Waler ” is bound to te well taken care of. French horses won most of 
the prizes at Baden Baden, where one of the best of our this season’s two year 
olds, Longy, with a big pull in the weights, J. Watts in the saddle, and odds 
laid on him, was well beaten, much to the dismay of the English division. 
The stout little son of Trenton was well in himself, I am told, and it is difficult 
to account for this collapse on his pait, though it was only one of those things 
which layers of odds might always expect to happen, rather than otherwise. 
a? our two year olds cannot be so bad as this form would make them out 
to be, : 

It is always pleasant to find oneself once more watching racing on the 
Knavesmire, just outside the walls of York. Possibly there is no place which 
appeals more to lovers of the national sport—not ‘‘the sport of kings,” 
please, as so many writers are fond of terming it—whilst, having seen no racing 
of any class since Goodwood, the racing army is always eager to foregather at 
the Yorkshire meeting-place. The principal event of the three days, the Ebor 
Handicap, brought out a moderate lot of animals, and was an unsatisfactory 
affair, Undoubtedly Greenan ought to have won it, instead of succumbing by a 
neck to Cassock’s Pride, to whom he was concedinz two years and 14lb. The 
winner, who was bred in Ireland, never ran until he was four years old, and 
since then chiefly in National Hunt affairs. On all public form he had not a 
ghost of a chance, but, like so many of his fellow-countrymen, he is probably 
Improving with age. Sinopi and Winsome Charteris both looked like winning 
once, but the former is a rank cur, and the Kingsclere mare e¢ither will not, 
% cannot, stay a mile and three-quarters. 

_ It was satisfactory to see such an important two year old event as the 
Gimerack Stakes fall to so good a sportsman as Mr. Russell, especially as the 
winner, Dusky Queen, is a filly of his own breeding, by St. Simon out of 
Virginia Shore (dam of Whittier), by John Davis. This is very stout blood, and 
Dusky Queen looks all over like developing into a stayer, especially after the 
“lyle in which she wore down the Carolina filly, who had recently won the 
Little John Plate at Nottingham. An event that may not be without its effect 
on the coming St. Leger was the Great Yorkshire Stakes, in which the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes’ winner, Manners, so easily accounted for Sir Reginald, 
Sinopi, Scint:llant, and Co., that I believe it has since been decided to let him 
lke bis chance at Doncaster next week. Scintillant, I happen to know, is a 
Yety good hors: at home, but he persistently declines to be anything but a bad 
nein public, and I fear he is quite hopeless. The winner is a nicely-bred horse 

| St. Simon—Tact, dam of Charm and Ami.ble, and he stays so well that he 
might very well get a place in the St. Leger, especially in such a bad year. 
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What a nice coup might have teen landed with him had he been kept for the 
Cesarewitch. 

A horse whose name will always be associated with. York is Voltigeur, and 
we were again reminded of him when his descendant, Simonswood, son of St. 
Simon, won the Prince of Wales’s Plate for two year olds. It is a pty that 
this colt is never likely fo be big enough to be in the first class. There are few 
more bloodlike fillies in training than Mr. Larnach’s Victoria May, who won 
the Yorkshire Oaks of a mile and a-quarter, defeating, amongst others, the useful 
Landrail, and the Oaks winner, Musa. We a!l know how fast the bonny little 
daughter of St. Simon and Hampton Rose can gallop, but one hardly expected 
to see her stay a mile and a-quarter in a true-run race. The:speedy Satyrica, by: 
Alloway out of Satira, beat Papdile, Spring Hare, and six others in the 
Convivial Produce Stakes on Wednesday, and it was asking for:a fall\to pull her 
out again next day in the Gimerack:Stakes, won by: Dusky Queen. She finished 
fourth, but it was hardly fair to! ask a two. year-old to make two efforts in 
twenty-four hours with the ground-in the-state that it is now. Still more does 
this remark apply to the ‘aged: Xenie, who in spite of her hav ng won the 
Falmouth Welter Handicap of one mile, and the Londesborough Hindicap of 
the same ‘distance in the previous afternoon, was asked to win the Consolation 
Seramble on Thursday. Naturally she failed in this her third attempt, and it is 
to be hoped that these three races on the hard ground will not have done her 
any harm. 

It is worth noticing in these days, when so few horses last through a 
four year old career, that Xenie, who was bred in Ireland, and is by Xenophon 
out of Grizelle, by Strathconan, went to the stud at three years of age, and his 
actually had five foals. She is a beautiful mare, and her hard clean legs show 
what might be done with our horses if they were not run off their legs before 
their bones and joints were properly set and hardened ; and writing of hard 
ground, and the effect it has on horses’ legs, reminds me that his two races at 
Ascot have told their inevitable tale on Cyllene, probaly the best horse in the 
world, and should he not be able to meet Flying Fox in the Champion Stakes, 
the authorities supposed to look a‘ter racing in this country will surely at last 
compel the Ascot officials to put their course in order, before any more horses 
are broken down through their neglect. When does any horse ever win a long 
distance race at the ‘* Royal ’—save the mark !—meeting without suffering for 
it? And it is simplv a disgrace that what ought to be the premier race meeting 
of the world should be conducted on principles which would not fora moment 
be sanctioned at any little meeting. If the stewards of the Jockey Club refuse 
totake any notice of this scandalous state of things, why do not owners combine 
and boycott the meeting until the course is made fit for horses to run on ? 

From a breeder’s point of view the principal interest of the week was 
centred in the success of the Voltigeur family, especially when combined with 
that of Birdcatcher. Manners, Simonswood, Victoria May, and Dusky Queen 
are all four sired by that horse’s greatest descendant, St. Simon, whilst the two 
first-named are out of Birdcatcher-bred mares. Manners’s dam, Tact, is a 
daughter of Wisdom, who was inbred to the own brothers Rataplan and Stock- 
well, whilst she gets another strain of Birdcatcher through England's Beauty, 
dam of The Rake. Manners, therefore, ought to stay well, as he evidently 
does. Simonswood, being out of Daisy Chain, by Springfield, son of St. 
Albans, by Stockwell, also represents the cross of Blacklock on Birdcatcher, 
backed up with plenty of Touchstone blood through Newminster, Marsyas, and 
Fazzoletto. Victoria May is inbred to Voltigeur through Galopin and Tib- 
thorpe, with good strains of Birdcatcher through Rataplan and Stockwell, and a 
cross of Touchstone through Lord Clifden. This isa particularly stout pedigree. 
Dusky Queen represents a good combination of Voltigeur and Touchstone, 
through Galopin, John Davis, Hermit, and Trumpeter, and this also would be 
stout breeding ifonly there were a little more Birdcatcherin it, | OuTposT. 
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(To THE Eprror oF ‘* CounTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I had hoped that someone would reply to “F. J. L.’s” letter in your 
issue of August 12th as to the alleged cure of rheumatism by drinking cider. 
My own experience is, after a fair trial, that as far as Herefordshire cider is 


concerned, no cure need be expected. On the contrary, I found it ra’her 
increased the trouble. The reason for this is, I believe, one given me by a 
London practitioner—that drinking any fermented liquor is certain to increase the 
liability of anyone of rheumatic tendency to an attack of the complaint.—R. G. 


[Good news for the teetotallers ; or bad news for the moderate drinkers ; 
which shall it be called? But, since most of us drink fermented liquors every 
day, the real question is whether cider is worse or better than any other.—Eb. ] 


MAKING MIXED BORDER AND SOWING PERENNIALS NOW. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘* CounTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Will you kindly tell me what seeds, of perenni:ls chiefly, can be sown this 
year in pans or boxes for planting out next spring. I am going to a new house 
in November, and purpose making, on old pasture land, two herbaceous 
borders, each 100ft. long, backed by loose stone walls, as described by Miss 
Jekyll in “* Garden and Woodland.” Will you tell me how to prepare the 
ground for these borders, also where I can obtain the wall plants, and whether 
they can be: ‘* heeled in,” awaiting the building of the walls,—A. G, QUINN. 


[As your two mixed borders are to be made in old pasture land, you will 
only have to break up the pasture, and give it a dressing with half-rotten manure, 
to prepare it for the hardy perennjals.: If you set to work at once you might he 
able to plant in October or November, but it would probably be better if you 
were to prepare the borders during the winter, and plant in the spring, as the 
borders would then have more time to get in‘o condition before the plants were 
put in. The top spit of pasture land is the hest material possible for mixed 
borders, as it is full of fibie, but the turf must become rotten before the root 
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fibres of the plants can utilise it. This is not the time of year for sowing seed 
of perennials with a view to their starting into immediate growth. Seeds of 
perennials that drop to the ground in September remain dormant through the 
winter, and s’art into growth in the spring. You might by keeping the pans in 
a comparatively high temperature induce a certain amount of growth before 
winter, but you would gain nothing by this unnatural system, which would 
weaken the seedlings. You had better, therefore, wait until the spring before 
sowing the seeds. As regards plants for the walls, you might, as you suggest, 
lay them in temporarily until you are building the walls, and insert them 
between the stones as the work proceeds. Naturally, as far as the plants are 
concerned, the autumn and the spring are the tbest seasons for the combined 
building and planting, for you can hardly expect plants to flourish that are lifted 
and planted between the stones either in the height of summer or in the depth 
of winter. You can obtain the plants you require from any firm of nurserymen 
that make a speciality of hardy flowers.—Ep. } 





AGGRESSIVE BRACKEN. 
(To THE Eprror or Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I should be much obliged if you would kindly let me know what is the 
best method of treating bracken when it seems likely to swamp heather and 
other vezetation. We cut it every autumn, but it comes up again very 
vigorously every summer, and seems gradually to be encroaching on places that 
were formerly covered with heather.—C. H. A. 

{When bracken once becomes aggressive, there is much trouble to check- 
mate or even to check it. With its fibrous roots it is not to be assailed by any 
of the copper solutions that act as weed-killers for the shallow-rooted weeds. 
The scientific people do not help one; but the only really practical thing to do 
is to bleed the fern to death—that is to say, to keep on cutting it. Cut it four 
times a year, if you please, as often as it tries to reassert itself ; then by degrees 
it saps itself out, and gets tired of fighting with an unfriendly world. We 
believe that this simple, brutal way of dealing with it is sure to be effective, and 
that no other treatment can effect nearly as much.—ED. ] 


CLIMBING ROSES, 
[To THE Epiror oF **CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 

Si1r,—Two of the roses that climb against my house seem to have exhausted 
themselves this year by their wealth of bloom, which they have put out at the 
expense of their leaf. For a while they showed all bloom and stem, with very 
little foliage. Now the bloom has past its best, and the rose trees look all stem 
and nothing else. The leaves are perishing off them, and they seem inclined to 
die. Can you account for this in any way? I may mention that one is a 
Maréchal Niel and the other a Gloire de Dijon, and that though they have only 
been planted a year or so they were doing wonderfully well until this over- 
production of bloom.—SvussEx. 

[There can be little doubt that, with such a mass of bloom as you describe, 
the proper course would have been to nip off at least one half, probably more, 
of it while in the bud. With regard to these roses against walls, however, there 
is a theory that they are prone to suffer from the excessive heat radiated from the 
wall. If you will lay your hand on the wall when the sun is on it youwill 
appreciate at once that a plant resting for any length of time on such a surface 
must be exposed to artificial circumstances, and circumstances of a nature 
extremely likely to push on such an unnatural growth and production as your 
roses seem to have shown. The remedy for this is to put some lattice-work or 
wire netting against the wall first and then train the roses upon this. The 
result is to allow the air to circulate freely between the stems and the wall and 
so give the rose the natural conditions that suit it. On the other hand, it is 
not to be denied that we see very many roses—and even roses of the kinds 
you name—doing remarkably well against walls, so that it is hard to prescribe 
for all cases. The present summer, with its drought, has been a trying one 
for roses. Keep them well watered, and if they survive pluck the buds off 
next spring if they show signs of more over-production. That is the best 
co.insel we can give. —ED. ] 





CROQUET. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—If the striker’s ball runs a hoop (making a point), and then strikes any 
other ball, does the stroke count as a roquet ? or must the striker play and hit 
the ball again, or may he play and roquet any other ball? There is a common 
notion in the country that you cannot combine a hoop with a roquet, claiming 
the benefit of two strokes, but all allow a striker to make and claim two hoops 
at one stroke. SIGMA. 

{Certainly the stroke counts as a roquet. Not only eed the striker not 
play again at the ball, but he mzs¢ not play again at it. The stroke is bound to 
count as a roquet.—ED.] 

A PIGEON’S STRANGE ADVENTURE. 
(To rue Epiror or **§ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,-—Some of your readers may be interested to hear of an adventure which 
happened to one of my fantail pigeons on Thursday, August 17th. Soot 
and rubbish fell at intervals down our drawing-room chimney. : This went on till 
the following Monday evening, when we decided to have the sweep ; he came 
Tuesday morning early, but said ‘ there was no reason for the falling soot.” 
At 4.30 the same day a fantail pigeon fell into the grate. From the noises 
heard, the pigeon must have been in the chimney nearly 120 hours. He was 
very thin, drank water eage.ly, and had a bath; he ate well, and was 
apparently none the worse for his adventure. I shall be glad to know if it is 
unusual for a pigeon to live so many hours without food or water.—E. C. C. 
NOT A HUMMING-BIRD. 
(To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—When recently photogriphing at Waddesdon Manor, I was taking a 
series of photographs for Miss, Alice de Rothschild in the gardens, when one of 
the men pointed out to me what he called a humming-bird flying from flower to 
flower. It was so rapid in its movements I could not form any conception as 
to whether it was a large bee-butterfly or what the man termed it. He told me 
it had been a great source of interest to all the gardeners, this summer -being its 
first appearance. They had not been able to catch one. In my garden at 
, Hampstead, yesterday, the same curiosity appeared. I had an opportunity of 
watching its movements as it rapidly fluttered from flower to flower. It never 
settled, but pushed its long beak into the flower, keeping up the pretty motion 
of quick vibration of its wings. It would not allow any approach within’ 2yds. 
or 3yds. of it. In length about 24in., with long antennz, pointed and barred 
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like a wasp, the wings rounded at the extremities, and a long beak. Ip 
colour a beautiful silver grey, as near as I could tell, with an inclination to blue. 
grey in certain lights. Having an abhorrence to destroying beautiful and 
harmless insect life, I contented myself with watching its graceful movements, 
Someone coming in at the gate disturbed it, and it made a very rapid exit over 
the wall. I looked in vain for its reappearance during the day. A snap-shot 
would have been out of the question. THOMAS FALL. 

[Our correspondent sends a sketch, which, however, will hardly bear 
reproduction as those other pictures which the sun and he draw together. We 
have no doubt that the large bee-butterfly referred to was the humming-bird 
hawk moth, which we have ourselves observed in Berkshire. It has been 
prevalent during this strange summer.—ED. ] 


THE HIGH FLIGHT OF SWIFTS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—It will be noticed that of birds fly-hawking in the air, swifts always 
fly the highest. Can you tell me whether any explanation has been offered of 
this? Is it that the highest regions of the air are occupied by the swiftest. 
flying insects, which only the bird whose name is ‘ swift” can catch, and that 
therefore the swifts have this region practically to themselves ; or is it that they 
only of all birds can fly in comfort in the rarefied air ?—AVISs. 

[The former is the more probable reason. Even such a low-flying bird, ‘in 
general, as the willow-wren seems to find no discom’ort in flyinz, during 
migration, at a much greater height than that at which the swift usually 
feeds.—ED. ] 


ais ts WARE SHEEP! 
(To THE Epiror oF ** CouNtTRY LIFE.”] 

Str,—A year or so ago I was much troubled by my dog—a wolfhound 
puppy—taking to chasing sheep. A friend of mine, a man who had owned 
many dogs, told me that the following was a certain cure: Tie the dog to the 
two gate-posts of a gate, care being taken to see he runs no chance of ‘slipping 
his collar. The cords or chains should be long enough to allow of the dog’s 
almost lying down. Then drive a flock of sheep through the gateway, over the 
dog from behind him. | The gateway should naturally be narrow, or the sheep 
will swerve to one side and thus avoid the dog. My friend added ‘‘ You'll find 
your dog come out awfully bruised, but he’ll never look at a sheep again. | 
never tried the above heroic treatment, as I broke my puppy of sheep-chasing 
by beating him. But I give it for what it is worth; perhaps ‘*C. L. C. ” may 
find it useful. —BRAN. 

[This treatment is certainly Spartan, and we should hesitate to recommend 
it, but sheep-chasing is the very worst of faults and, if it once passes to sheep. 
worrying, we know no cure for it except death. Spartan measures may, there- 
fore, be pardonable.-—ED. ] 

CAPPED HOCK. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘ CountrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—It may interest your correspondent to know that I have found a paste 


‘made of vinegar and pipeclay, of the consistence of thick cream, excellent for 


reducing this unsightly enlargement. It should be daubed on the swelling so 
as to completely cover it, and if persevered in will generally effect a cure. It 
can be easily brushed off if necessary when the horse is taken out. Hand-rubbing 
is also a cure if the owner will see that it is really carried out.—QUACKSTER. 


Beginning Young. 


ERE are two portraits, the one of a man, the other of a 
child. The name of the man is W. A. Woof, quite a 


well-known professional cricketer, and the regular 
coach at Cheltenham College, a fertile nursing mother of 
cricketing heroes. The name of the child, a two year old, is 
J. C. Tanner; and admirable as is the principle that cricket 
should be taught to an English boy as soon as he can stand, it 
may not be apparent at first sight why J. C. Tanner, well as he 
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is shaping, should be chosen for the subject of a cricket picture. 
But J. C. Tanner is also John Champain Tanner, and also the 
nephew of the famous cricketer and captain of the Oxford Eleven. 
May he go on as he has begun; then shall we find, like his uncle 
before him, that to be a first-class cricketer is not merely to 
secure an enjoyable beginning to grown-up life, but also to secure 
a practica‘ly unlimited choice of first-rate school-masterships. 











